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ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. 


SOME APPRECIATIONS OF THE VEDANTA. 


PROF. MAX MULLER :—I spead my happiest hours in 
reading Vedantic hooks. They are to me like the tight of the 
morning, like the pure air of the mountains,—so simple, eo true, if 
‘once understood. 

“The Upanishads are the......sourees of...,..the Vedanta 
philosophy, a system in which human speculation ceoms to me to 
have reached its very acme,” 


VICTOR COUSIN :—" When we read with attention the 
poetical and philosophical monaments...of India,...wo discover 
there so many truths, and truths so profound, and which make 
such s contrast with the meanness of the results at which the 
Europesn genius has sometimes stopped, that we are constrained 
to bend the knee befora that of the Enst, and to see in this cradle 
of the human race the native land of the highest philosophy. 


SCHOPENHAUER:—" From every sentence (of the Upani- 
phads of Vedanta) deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and 
‘the whole is pervaded by a high snd holy and earnest spi 
the whole world there is no study...80 beneficial and so elevating 
‘as that of the Upanishads (the Vedanta)...(They) are products of 
the highest wisdom...It is destined sooner or later to become the 
‘faith of the people,” 

DR. PAUL DEUSSEN :—“ The Vedanta ia, now as in the 
ancient time, living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful 
Hindu... fact may be for poor India in 60 many misfor- 
tunes & great consolation ; for the eternal interests are higher 
than the temporary ; sod the system of the Vedanta, as founded 
on the Upanishads and Vedante-sutras and accomplished by 
Bankara’s commentaries on them,—equal in rank to Pilato and 
Kant—is one of the most valuable products of the genius of man- 
kind in its search for the eternal truth, 


DR. GOLDSTUCKER:—“ The Vedanta is the sublimest 
machinery set into motion by oriental thought,” 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND ELITION. 
ee 
In issuing & Second Edition of '* Aspects of the Vedanta," the 
publishers have taken the opportunity to make the, collection of 
Essays on the Vedanta more comprehensive by the addition of the 
following papers ;--Ethios of the Vedanta by Kao Bahadur 
Vasudeva J. Kirtikar; The Phitonophy of the Vedanta by Dr, Paul 
Deunven; The Vedanta Philosophy ;by)Swami Vivekananda ; and: 
the Vedanta toward all Religions by Swami Abbodananda. 
It is hoped that the book in its improved form will command 
oven a wider circulation than the previous one. 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
— + e- 

ANY of the papers collected together in this volume originally 
Mi appeared in the Brehmavadin and in the Indice Review, 
while some others were delivered as lectures or written aa papera 
by the gontlemen under whowe names they appear. They havo 
not been arranged with a view to any completeness of presenta- 
tion, but it is hoped that the various aspects of the wnbject pre- 
sented herein wil! atimulate the reader to an appre 
study of the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 








ion and 


The publishers desire ta express their obligations to Mr, M. C. 
Alasingaperumal, Proprietor of the Brahkmavadin, for having 
kindly permitted several of the articles from his journal to appear 
in this volume, 


VEDANTA—SOME REASONS FOR STUDY.“ 
BY Mr, N, VYTHINATHA AIYAR AVERGAL, M.A. 


HE Vedanta has been described as being both a 
philosophy und a religion. And it has been thought 

4 that this combination of the two into one marks a 
low stige of civilimtion, But wny sharp separation of the 
one from the other is logically impousible; and if these 
stand united in the Vedanta, it is because the two are so 
intimately connected, that we cunnot possibly investigate 
the one without being inevitably duwwn into the other, 
Philosophy ix the science of sciences ; its subject-matter is 
the wholo mnge of scientific phenomena; and its aim is to 
combine all these inte 2 consistent whole, to dive dvep into 
the vevities underlying thentand to decide upon the First 
Principles which form the bases of scientific certainty. 
‘Thus Philosophy is necessarily dewn into the problems of 
ultimate realities, their usture, « and mmtuel relations. 
It ix the handmmnid of science for science depends for the 
Justifiention of its methods and of its premises upon philo- 
sophy. It is also the twin-sister of religion, for in giving 
nverlict on the foundutions of svience, it decides the 

















nature and scope of religion as well. ‘The question of the 
origin of the world and of its phenomena is ouly another 
form of the question regarding the existence and nature of 
its Creator, be ita blind force in independent control of 
the force-manifestations in the perpetual stream of cause 
tion, into which science hus resolved and is resolving the 








A levture delivers? to tha Presidency College Literary 
Society by the inte Mr, N. Vythinatha Aiyar Avergal, M.A. 
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march of cosmic events; or be that Creator of the world 
an intelligent, omnipotent, and benevolent Being, who is 
immanent in the world, or who watches and controls its 
process from the outside. The philosophy of the pheno- 
mena! cosmos, of its nature and origin, leads us unavoid- 
ably to the regions of religion, and the inherent connec- 
tion between cormic facts and events on the one hand and 
their metaphysical explination and divine origin on the 
other accounts for the dual charncter of Vedantism, 

It may be thonght that we of the nineteenth century, 
enriched as we are with the intellectual harvest of so many 
ages can do better than goback to the thoughts of the 
primitive minds of India. Our intellectual inheritance is 
the ever-growing uccumulntion of the mental activity of 
many centuries and of more than one continent. We are 
masters of the distilled knowledge of thousands of genera- 
tions, of which ench has sat in judgment over its inherit- 
ance from the past and has passed that inberitance through 
the searching crucible of intellectual criticism. Physical 
science was literally unknown to the thinkers of the 
Vedanta; and a reasoned concatenition of the facts and 
doings of nature was not theirs. They had not therefore 
that discipline of the intellect which comes of our logical 
search into the ways of nature; and it may be asked 
whether we «re to sit ut the feet of the antiquated Rishis 
of the Vedic times, while our intellect has received such 
training and while we are in possession of such stores of 
reasoned knowledge. 

But a deeper investigation into the nature of the 
human mind on the one hand and of the problems here 
taken up for solution on the other cannot but give us 
@ pause in this fancied pride of intellectual growth, The 
province of Reason is not unlimited and illimitable; and 
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even within ita legitimate sphere ita sway is not absolute. 
The whole body of classified and well-arranged facts, im 
their particular or in their generalixet form, and the 
whole body of inference from those facts, or briefly, 
what we call science is confined to haman experience ; that 
is, to the interpretation by the subjective mind of the 
perennin] currents of sensations and ideas. Our reasoned 
knowledge is limited to the contents of our minds, and to 
the sphere of onr consciousness. It is true that of these 
contents of our minds we project more than one-half into 
the imagined void which we conceive to lie ontside our con- 
sciousness. We erect the material world upon the basis, 
-one may say, of our mental states. But in any view we 
may take of the scope of Reason, it must be granted that 
the mind is ever making irrational leaps into the unknown 
which lies beyond the province of Reaxon and of Science, 
“There are also phenomena, mental nnd volitional, which are 
ultrn-rational, or irrational if you please, which aa pheno- 
mena must be amenable to scientific enquiry, but as irra- 
tional, break loose from the legitimate moorings of science, 
At the one extreme stands the well-ordered science of ob- 
jective nature, and at the other, the apparently chaotic 
phenomena with which the name of metaphysics is eonnect- 
ed, The external world of nature is observed and 
examined ; its several aspects are abstracted ; and there 
arises the heimrchy of the sciences, And these same ex- 
periences when looked at from their subjective side melt 
-sway into sensations and ideas, and reason is irresistibly 
led to furnixh them with a xubstantial basi in the eternal 
realities of metaphysics, In Wuikling up the elaborate 
system of the objective sciences, the material world is 
assumed as a reality ; and this reality glares us in the face 
in the machinery of modern civilisation, and in its socia) 
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and political movements. But these same phenomena, 80 
vast in their multiplicity, are all contained in some mysteri- 
ous fashion within the four corners of the human mind. 
Reason is the name given to but a change in the form of 
the presentation of the contents of the mind. The sciences 
are all of them but emanations from the contact of the 
mystery known as the human mind with the metaphysical, 
entity which has been supposed to stand outside the mind 
and contra-distinguished from it, Thus, for our reasoned 
knowledge a metaphysical basis at each one of its limits in 
required, Et is connected on the one hand with an un- 
known bnt assumed matter and on the other with an 
equally unknown und unknowable mind, Its vision abuts 
on every side on metaphysical pre-suppositions which go 
under the several names of matter, mind, causation, space, 
&e. 

These metaphysical realities or assumptions are thus 
required to round off the dominion proper of Reason and 
Science. And we should also remember that all our boasted 
intellectual advance is as nothing in regard to them. They 
now stand and have always stood, outside the pale of whut 
we ordinarily understand by theterm knowledge. The blaze 
of intellectual light that has grown in intensity and depth 
with the progress of civilization has been rtrictly confined 
to this side of the impenetrable veil drawn over metaphysi- 
cal entities. All that reason has done in regard to what 
lies or may lie outside the range of sense-perception is only 
this—the declaration that it is unreachable by sense and . 
that it is hence unknowable. Of what lies thus beyond the 
reach of reason, even exiatence, it may be thought, cannot 
pe rightly predicated. But Spencer and Huxley, while 
confessing to the impotency of reason to penetrate into the 
recesses of the eternal realities of the universe, will not yet 
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push their egnosticiam so far as to deny even their reality. 
“Though ss knowledge approaches its culmination” says 
‘Spencer, “ every unaccountable and seemingly supernatural 
fact is brought into the category of facts that are account- 
able and natural; yet, at the same time, all accountable 
‘and natural facts are proved in their ultimate genesis un- 
accountable and supernatural.” 

Now Philosophy ventures to pry into what is thus 
screened off from our empirical vision, The empiricist re- 
solves all knowledge into sensations, and this leads him 
logically to agnosticism. If we accept that our knowledge 
is limited to what is revealed to our mind in its commerce 
with the external world ; if we confine our vision, as the 
empiricists do, to the Knowable revealed to the perceiving 
mind through the agency of the senses, then indeed should 
we declare that the ultra-sensual region claimed as its 
peculiar sphere by metaphysics is impassably shut off from 
us; agnosticism proclaims this and this alone; ites dogma 
is that the sphere of knowledge is limited to the world of 
sense-perception ; and that non-Knowledge or ignorance is 
the right frame of mind in regard to what lies or may lie 
beyond that world of sense-perception. But there is one 
important fact that empiricism seems to ignore. Science 
under its guidance has brought or tries to bring within its 
sphere, the whole range of phenomena, physical and psy- 
chical, And ita grasp of the physical half of the pheno- 
menal cosmos is thorough-going and secure ; but its work in 
regard to the other half of its subject-matter—the psychi- 
cal, is not equally exhaustive. It does not seem to have 
even # comprehension of the whole range of psychical 
phenomena. And it is exactly that portion of these phe- 
nomena which it ignores, or of which its view is half-heart- 
ed and halting, that is, of the utmost importance to man, 
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Among the phenomena most characteristic of man are his 
religious convictions and beliefs. These with his ideas re- 
garding his moral responsibility fill no small space of his 
life. In no country and in respect of no nation can it be 
said that these phenomena relating to religion and moral- 
ity are insignificant or that they are unimportant, They 
occupy not only much of the time and attention of all 
nations, including those who are the most civilised, but. 
exercige also x considernble amount of influence over their 
conduct through life, ax sons, fathers, citizens, de, It 
should not be supposed that in modern times the influence 
of religion has waned. It may be that tho fire of the 
Inquisition and the slaughter of the crusades have dis- 
appeared ; and in India the cruel pike may have forgotten 
its function. Our age has learnt to be tolerant in matters 
of religion, but not thereby to lore sight of the existence 
of a craving for something other than empiricism and its 
teachings. These moral and religious phenomena have 
changed their form of external manifestation, but their 
springs in our innermost nature yet run fresh and fall. 
And these inherent tendencies that draw us towards the 
supersensual now act mainly upon the ethical side of our 
nature. Their force is now as strong as ever, but it is felt 
mostly in the shaping of our social deportment, The ex- 
tended vision of modern times hns served to extend the 
sphere as well of our ethical sympathies, 

Now it is this side of our nature, these religio-ethical 
phenomena so strikingly present in us and so potent over 
our feelings and actions, that modern empiricism has failed 
adequately to grapple with. If Science is to take under its 
wings the whole range of phenomena falling within our 
observation, the neglect by it of these ik by no means 
justifiable. It is not a scientific explanation of the ethic 
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side of man simply to state its psychologics!’ origin and 
development. Our conscience may have come into exis- 
tence in the particular manner described by the empirical 
moralists ; our religious instincts and beliefs may have 
been developed out of some of the primitive elements 
in our nature as the sociologists assert. But the ques- 
tion of their growth is not the question of their autho- 
rity. And there is the further question of the nature 
and origin of those primitive instincts themselves from 
which our notions on Religion and Ethics are said to 
have sprung up. It is here that modern science has failed 
in its mission ; and itis exactly here that the metaphysician 
-eomes in with his ultra-physical data to emancipate the 
Scientific Reason which stands entangled in the meshes of 
First Principles and primitive instincts. 

It should not be supposed that in going back to the 
Vedic times of India for a solution of these metaphysical 
problems, we are seeking refuge in darkness from light, 
The thoughts of our ancients have lost none of their wis- 
dom and weight because of their antiquity, It is not 
simply because, as has been pointed out above, these 
thoughts refer to a department of our nature on which 
modern Science has not and cannot shed any light that was 
not within the reach of the ancient sages. This is true no 
doubt. But there is a stronger reason for this search into 
the past than this mere lack of advance in metaphysics 
since the days of our Upanishads, It is that the sages of 
ancient India have brought to bear upon these questions an 
acuteness and strength of intellect which is surprising in 
itself and is almost unequalled even by the foremost of 
modern minds, You should not suppose that I am assert- 
ing a mythical impossibility in claiming for the ancient 
Indians a vigour of intellectual perception matchless in its 
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degree, There has been immense progress, indeed, since 
their time. But this progress has not been in the perspi- 
cuity of intellectual comprehension, “The secrets of the 
universe have indeed been plumbed, and with the know- 
Jedge so obtained, man has turned the world into a vast 
workshop where all the powers of nature work submissively 
in bondage to supply hia wants,” The almost universal 
tendency has been to regard the intellectual factor as the 
raling and dominant one in the advance made by modern 
nations, But quite recently attention has been directed to 
@ comparison of the average intellectual development in the 
old civilizations, with the average mental development 
under modern civilization; and the result, of this compari- 
son is found to be against the latter. Although Western 
civilization of recent centuries has “ developed a strength, 
@ megnificence and an undoubted promise which over- 
shadows the fame and the achievement” of the civiliza- 
tions of ancient Greece and Rome, “the fuller knowledge 
and the more accurate methods of research and examina- 
tion of our own time,” says Mr, Benjamin Kidd, “ bave 
only tended to confirm the view, that in average mental 
development the moderns are not the superiors, but the 
inferiors of those ancient people who have so completely 
dropped out of the human struggle for existence. Judged 
by the standard of intellectual development: alone, we of 
the modern European races who seem to have been so 
unmistakably marked out by the operation of the law of 
natural selection to play a commanding part in the history 
of the world, have, in fact no claim whatever to consider 
ourselves as in advance of ancient Greeks, all the extraor- 
dinary progress and prowess of the modern world notwith- 
standing. The marvellous accomplishments of modern 
civilization are not the colossal products of individual minds 
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amongst us; they are all the resulte of small accumula- 
tions of knowledge slowly and painfully made and added to 
‘by many minds through an indefinite number of genera- 
tions in the past, every addition to this store of knowledge 
affording still greater facilities for further additions, It 
must not be assumed, even of the minds that have from 
time to time made considerable additions to this common 
stock of accumulated knowledge that they have been sepa- 
rated from the general average or from the minds of other 
races of men of lower social development, by the immense 
intellectual interval which each achievement standing 
by itself would seem to imply.” The great strides 
of modern civilization have been the products of the time 
rather than of individuals. Even those nations which are 
generally styled the lower racea do not appear to be lower 
than the so-called higher races in point of mere intelletual 
power. This applies to the Maories of New Zealand as 
much as to the natives of this country. Of our country- 
men, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, from whose remarkable book 
‘on Social Evolution 1 have already quoted, says: These 
natives have proved themselves the rivals of Europeans in 
European branches of learning. Indian and Burmese stu- 
dents who have come to England to be trained for the legal 
and other professions have proved themselves not the in- 
feriors of their European colleagues; and they have, from 
time to time, equalled and even surpassed the best English 
students against whom they have been matched.” 

If this be the verdict of modern science even in re~ 
gard to the degenerate race now inhabiting India, degene- 
rate through centuries of Moslem invasions and anarchy, 
what necessity is there to press the argument in favour of 
the intellectual greatness of the ancient authors of Indian 
metaphysics # And as in the region of ultra-Sensuous per- 
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ception modern researches have proved inefficient and ineffec~ 
tual, and as in consequence the perception of truth depends 
necessarily upon our innate powers, it stands to reason that. 
the philosophical thoughts of the ancients, endowed as they 
were with an extraordinary acuteness of mental vision, may 
be studied to advantage even after the lapse of so many 
centuries, . 

What is this philosophy and this metaphysics to 
which so much importance is here attached? This high 
estimate of its value should not be imagined to be due, in 
any the least extent, to the unconscious predilection in us 
for what belongs to our country. Oriental scholars enjoy- 
ing a wide reputation and accepted ax undoubted authori- 
ties on the subject »1re unanimons in their praise of the 
‘Vedanta as a philosophy. Professor Max Miiller’s views on 
the subject are too well-known to need repetition here. In 
his lectures on the Vedanta he says, for instance: ‘Such 
speculations ure apt to make us feel giddy; but whatever 
we mny think about them they show atall events to what 
a height Indian philosophy had riven in its putient climb 
from peak to peak, and how strong its Iungs must have 
been to be able to breathe in such wn atmosphere.” “The 
system of the Vedanta,” says Professor Deusson, ‘as found- 
ed upon the Upanishads and Vedanta Sutras and accom- 
panied by Saukara’s commentaries upon them,—equal in 
rank to Plato and Kant—is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the genius of nunkind in its search for the eternal 
truth.” And it is not too much to claim the right at least 
toa respectful hearing for that which has evoked such feel- 
ings from Furopean savants, 

Asa philosophy the Vedanta inquires into the ulti- 
mate bases of phenomena. We interpret the material world 
and the world of mind, xo mysteriously joined to our 
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bodies, through our sense impressions. Matter is to us. 
coloured ; its sounds are caught by our ears; we perceive 
its surface as hot or cold, rough or smooth, plane or spheri- 
cal; and we enjoy its smell and tastes. The forces that 
sway matter, both molar and molecular, we ponder and 
study. In these and other ways we grapple with the mate- 
rial world with the senses as our instruments, and it is 
through these alone that we can reach that world. Now 
the question arises as to the existence of a something be- 
hind these attributes, as the substratum of which colours, 
sounds, smells, tastes, &e., are but appendages and 
belongings. This substratum, if it exists, cannot be 
known throngh sense-impressions. For then it will 
become a colour, a sound, a taste, &e, and thus will 
be brought down to the category of attributes. The 
‘Vedanta declares therefore that the eternal cannot be 
known through the transient. This eternal substratum of 
the world, not thus accessible to our senses, we yet believe 
to exist. We may go the whole way with the philosopher 
who would resolve all our knowledge into sensations; it 
may be a matter of rational conviction to us that what is 
innecessible to the senses must necessarily be beyond the 
sphere of knowledge. And it ix but reasonable to sy that 
we are not entitled to speak of what ix unknown and 
unknowable, Yet the conviction of the existence ofa 
taterial is too strong to be got vid of by such arguments, 
cogent though they appear to be when looked at from the 
analytical point of view. It is insufficient to say that the 
mind hes built upa world of its own from the materials 
supplied to it by the senses. The repeated experience of 
sensations by usin particular groups and in particular 
successions, it has been said, explains the growth in us of 
aaterial objects and their orderly srrangement. But 
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whence this possibility of experiencing them repeatedly ? 
Why should the same group of sensations recur to us and 
toathers in any particular order or arrangement ? Why 
this perdurability among the groups of number of sensations? 
A material object is not simply the summation of a number 
of sensations. These sensations ate permanently bound 
up together into inseparable bundles. What is the explana-~ 
tion of this permanent bond among these attributes of 
matter ? Is there a nucleus corresponding to our idea of 
matter around which these experienced attributes cohere ? 
Or, is it the mere play of fancy to ascribe to them a 
permanency which does not belong to them ? 

Here is aquestion before which science along with 
reason stand discomfited and spell-bound ; and in despair, 
it would destroy and deny what it cannot comprehend. The 
perceiving mind is no less mysterious than the percaived 
matter; and Nihilism has solved the mystery by 
destroying the former as well as the latter. The existence 
of these mysteries both in the sphere of sensations and in 
the external world does not in the least affect the practical 
concerns of life. The objects continue tobe what they are 
and continue to serve the usnal purposes of life even 
though we may be unable to comprehend their innermost 
texture. They may be but airy combinations of sensations, 
tangible to the muscular sense, coloured to the vision and 
so on. Or they may be substantial realities of which these 
attributes are only the outside varnish, So also in regard 
to our minds, There may be nothing in the background 
of our consciousness corresponding to our notion of mind 
and self. The I of our conviction may be an illusion built 
on no Jogical basis. The fleeting experiences of the mind 
have, it is true, a bond of union, which bond is a mystery 
unsolved by sense-experience and rationalism, Here also 
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what is insoluble has been destroyed and the Gordian knot 
has been cut by an easy process, But those ghosts of 
material world and a mental world cannot be so readily 
allayed. Nor can we rest satisfied even with a simple 
negation of the possibility of knowing them. The Vedantic 
philosophy fully recognizes this element of permanency in: 
our psychological structure of a material world and of a 
mental world, To the knowledge of these two departments 
of experience resolvable into sensations, we have to add the 
notion of permanency. The attributes of matter are 
permanently bundled up together in various ways; and so- 
also the attributes of mind. And whatever explanation 
may be attempted of this notion of permanency as due to: 
variations in our experiences, such an explanation cannot do- 
away with the fact. A residuum there is, all must admit, 
which sensations do not and cannot account for ; and of this 
residuum Western philosophy does not seem to have attain- 
ed to a clear vision. It has either vest contented with the 
assumption of a groxs material world as present to our 
ordinary vision or it has destroyed it completely. It has 
not sifted its contents with care and laid firm hold of their 
ultimate meaning. Even Mill, whose analysis of matter is- 
so striking and acute, did not see that the permanency or 
pordurability which he asserted as the residual factor both 
in his analysis of matter and of mind, required a fuller 
recognition as an ultimate element in the philosophy of 
perception than he was willing to accord to it, This ele- 
ment of permanency in the material world of perception. 
and in the mental world of self-consciousness is set up as 
an ultimate fact of philosophical analysis by the Vedan- 
tins ; and they call it Mula prakriti or Maya. The term 
Maya has no doubt come to mean illusion ; but this was 
not its meaning in the text of the Vedanta ss originally 
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expounded, The word Maye occurs but very rarely in the 
‘Vedas; and it means in them not illusion, but Divine 
power. The same is true of the significance of the term 
in the few passages of the Upanishads where it is uved, 
When the Lord is said in the Brihadaranyake-Upanished 
to appear 2s multiform through the Mayas, the reference 
is clearly to His creative Sakti. The Lord is represented 
as careering rapidly through the appearances of the world 
with “the horses yoked.” The mind has the horses or the 
senses under its control ; and with these yoked or controll- 
‘ed horses, it proceeds to its work of creative knowledge. 
But in the ultimate analysis, the horses, the world and all 
resolve themselves into the Brahman, “ This Atman is the 
horses, this is the ten, and the thousands, many and end- 
Yess.” In the Sevetasvatara-Upanishad, it ie sid that “the 
sages, devoted to meditation and concentration, have reen 
the power belonging to God Himself.” The sages “ medi- 
tate on the river whose water consists of the five streams, 
which is wild and winding with its five springs whose 
names are the five vital breaths, whose fountain-head ix 
the mind, the course of the five kinds of perception.” The 
five streams here referred to are the five percipient senses 
which wind about the material structure of the world ; and 
the river of the phenomenal runs along the course of 
mental] perceptions. It will be seen that here again the 
idea of illusion is entirely absent. And when the student 
is called upon to identify Prakriti or nature with Maya in 
the same Upanishad and the Lord is spoken of as the 
Mayin, the reference is, as Professor Max Miiller observes, 
only to the creative power of the Lord, 

‘The Vedanta corrects the popular notion of the mate- 
rial world and contends that it has no essence independent 
of mental pereeption—e contention which is amply sustain- 
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ed by modern science. That material existence is to us 
known only as perception is a doctrine of the Vedanta, as 
‘it is a doctrine of the modern theory of knowledge. The 
former is perhaps more emphatic in maintaining the un- 
reliable character of sensations and appearances—unrelia- 
ble as implying anything more than what they are, as con- 
trasted with noumenal realities+-a doctrine that has the 
full support of modern psychology. To revert to the 
Vedantic doctrine of Maya. Now this Maya is the Sakti 
or power of God and is anadi—beginningless. It is divine 
in its origin but is not eternal, for it may come to 
an end, Reserving this latter aspect of the question for 
the present, the significance of the statements that Mays 
or Sakti is divine and that it has endured from the begin- 
ning should be nttended to. We found that beyond and 
behind the phenomena of perception, underlying the attri- 
butes or bundles of possibilities of sensations, constituting 
the objects of the material world, there is the important 
fact of their permanency. Sensations viewed as elements 
in our experience are fleeting; one sensation follows 
another in rapid snecession and no one sensation endures 
coutinuowly for any apprecinble period of time. But when 
these sume sensations are projected ont of the mind into 
the extern], they are viewed to be the attributes of 
material objects or in philosophical language, as bundles of 
senxations—- they loxe their fleeting character and acquire 
the opposite characteristic of permanency. It is this that 
requires x full recognition and explanation, And we 
claim for the Vedanta the clearness of analytical vision to 
have recognised thix rexidual element in our experience 
after making the fullest allowance for the fleeting sensations 
in which it is embodied. Through our consciousness, 
whether centred in self or directed out of it, there runs in 
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a perpetual current this conviction of perdurability; and 
the philosopher has therefore to fix his attention on this 
and to take its bearings ax an element of the universe, The 
‘Vedantin declares it to be a power of Brahman, that is, he 
declares that it ixan ultimate fact. Whether this declaration 
amounts toa confession of his ignorance of the ultimate 
nature of this fact or whether we can clothe this statement. 
with a realizable significance is another question. But we 
need not seriously object even to the former alternative, 
for we may then seck refuge in the observation of Professor: 


Max Miiller that 

there in a point in every system of philosophy where = 
contoasion of ignorance is inevitable and all the greatest philosophers 
have had to confess that there sre limite to our understanding the 
world ; nay, this knowledge of the limita of our understanding has,. 
since Kant’s Criticism of Pare Reason, become the very foundation 
of all critical philosophy. 

The doctrine of Maya is the Vedantin’s view of 
cosmogony; Brahman, the supreme, is aysociated with a 
certain power called Maya or Avidya to which the 
appearance of this universe is due. Why ix this power 
called by such names as Maya, nexcience, ignorance, illusion ? 
It ix because in the view of the Veduntin, this power and 
its effect, that is the world and its belongings, stand in the- 
way of our reaching to a knowledge of the ultimate truth, 
Now knowledge is either of phenomena or of noumens, 
And engrossed in the former we are unable to rise toa 
knowledge of the latter ; and as a knowledge of the eternal 
realities affects our destinies most intimately, whatever 
operates to screen them off from us must be viewed as 
darkness keeping us away from light. Remember that 
science in its soberest form has made no declaration hostile: 
to metaphysics ; and God has yet a place in the universe. 
Tf 90, a knowledge of God, of the relation that subsists 
between Him and ourselves, and also of His relation to the: 
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material universe ought to be admitted to be indispensable, 
or at least desirable. And if the phenomenal knowledge 
that comes to us through the senses tends to withdraw ua 
from the search for the underlying principles of existence, 
we may well term this phenomenal knowledge avidya— 
ignorance, not because it is valueless in itself, but because 
of its self-contoring hostility to the higher kind of knowledge. 
The Vedantin confines his attention to the highest 
problems of life; and views with disfavour whatever tends 
to obsenre the philosophic vision. And the phenomenal has 
this tendency ; and receives hence such names as aridya, 
illusion, &c. ‘These names have given offence to many, 
both in this country and elsewhere, but it will be seen 
that they have done so without reason. For in the first 
place we must allow'that the problems of metaphysics have 
important bearings on human life. If our life-time 
here is but an instant in the eternity that belongs to us, 
if in consequence our temporal concerns are as nothing 
in the balance when weighed with our concerns in 
the hereafter, if these premises, in no way rejected 
even by agnosticism, be granted, then indeed it follows 
indisputably that the problems of the future have a higher 
viulue than those of the present. This absolute superiority, 
if once admitted, justifies fully the language adopted by 
the Vedantin in repect of the material concerns of life, 
These concerns are paramount, it is true, to physical 
science and to us as denizens on this earth. Science endea- 
vours to make the best of the present; and it is but just. 
and proper that it should doso, But that is no reason 
why wo should forget that the concerns of science are after 
all subordinate to the higher concerns of philosophy. 
Children when engaged in their engrossing pastimes may 
not have the remotest glimpse of the serious problems of 
2 
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life that await them in the future, and yet the latter are 
more important than the former. And we should not 
qparrel with children for securing the utmost pleasure from 
their pastimes while engaged in them. The same applies 
to the relation between philosophy and science. The latter 
engrossing as it is and, we may say, engrossing as it ought 
to be, has yet to yield to the other in intrinsic worth; and 
may be called Avidya, Mféya, in comparison. To show that 
the statement, that even agnostic science has not brought 
its good sense into peril by a complete negntion of meta- 
physics, is not gratuitous, permit me to refer to a remarka- 
ble passage in the writings of Huxley: 

“The student of nature, who starts from the axiom 
of the universality of the law of ceugation, cannot vefuse 
to admit an eternal existence ; if he admits the conrerva- 
tion of enorgy, if he admits the existence of immaterial 
phenomena in the form of consciousness, he must admit 
the possibility, at any rate, of an eternal series of such 
phenomena ; and, if his studies have not been barren of 
the best fruit of the investigation of nature, he will have 
enough sense to see that when Spinoza says, ‘by God 
we understand an absolute infinite Being, that is an 
unchangeable Essence, with infinite attributes,’ the God so 
conceived is one that only a very great fool would deny, 
even in his heart, Physical science is as little Atheistic as 
it is Materialistic.” 

‘The material world then is a recognised reality and 
has ite origin in Brahman. The Vedantin admita the 
Knowledge of perception to be right knowledge, but such 
only in its relation to this world and its concerns, But 
this knowledge and these worldly concerns he distinguishes 
from the knowledge of philosophy, of God, creation, de. 
This latter knowledge is possible to man, in his view. But 
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‘to reach it, he must not forget the fact of the existence of 
the verities of philosophy foreshadowed even in perceptual 
‘knowledge. We have already said that these abut us on 
‘every side even in our dealings with phenomenal appear- 
‘ances. This recognition of their existence as distinguished 
‘from the knowledge of their manifestatidns and effects, is 
‘the first step in the process that is to lead us up toa 
knowledge of Brahman, But this recognition is not suffi- 
«cient by itself for the successful arrival at the final goal. 
‘When standing on this side of the vestibule of God, when 
‘studying the multiplex manifestations of the complex 
machine of the universe from the outside, hardly able to 
enter into its revolving wheels and flying bells, the true 
spirit of scientific investigation would have felt, the insigni- 
‘ficance of the inyuirer in the presence of the vast conglo- 
meration of energising matter. The man of science may 
then say with the poet, that he feels, 


4 Y ater that disturbs me with the joy 
‘Of elevated thoughts ; « sense sublime 

Of nomething far more deeply interfused, 

‘Whose dwelling is the light of netting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the bloe sky, and in the mind of man, 


If this be the right frame of mind even in regard to 
the inquiry into the material manifestations of God's 
Maya, what should be the preparation of mind required, to 
render us fit to approach nearer to the throne of the 
Eternal? The Vedantin rightly insists upon renunciation, 
tranquillity, self-retraint, and sraddha or faith, as the 
necessary conditions antecedent to the ,commencement of 
the inquiry into Brahman. For what is it that he is in 
quest of # It isnot the phenomena of the world which he 
should observe and examine and dissect with vigilant eyes, 
It is not simply an enumeration, nor even a classification 

analysis of his mental phenomena, Thia world is the 
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world of action ; and init alone is there room for the play 
of the senses. If we would get at the truths which lie be- 
yond and behind it, we must suppress our action and sup- 
press our senses. However valuable these are when dealing 
with the world and its phenomena, though their work ak- 
mindbuilders shduld also be recognised, yet when we go to 
dissect the contents of the mind, our senses and activities 
ave hindrances and not helps in our researches. Even. 
Professor Max Miiller fails to grasp the full import of the- 
logic of the Vedanta when he says that “the object of the 
‘Vedanta wus to show that we have really nothing to conquer 
put ourselves, that we possess everything within us, ant 
that nothing is required but to shut our eyes and our 
hearts against the illusion of the world inorder to find 
ourselver richer than heaven and earth.” It is true that 
the search for the truths of the Vedanta must be into 
ourselves, and that we must shut our eyes and hearts if we 
would engage in that search undisturbed by them, But 
the riches higher than those of heaven which our Self is to 
reveal, is not to be the exclusive result of this shutting up 
of our eyes and hearts; nor should it be said that the 
‘Vedantin requires every individual among us to stand un- 
affected by his sense organs and by his sentiments and 
emotions. If you seek communion with the Brahman en- 
throned on yourinner Self, you should appronch Him with 
singleness of purpose and exclusive devotion. The Vedanta 
is jealous of rivals and would stand alone in the intellectuat 
embrace of its devptee. To understand God, to comprehend 
the process of creation, the nature of the human soul and 
its past life and future destiny, the Self must be grasped 
in its entirety and in ita inmost nature ; and to dothis the 
student must abnegate whatever ie calculated to disturb 
Ahim in his absorbing subjectivity. The tranquillity, misna« 
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med apathy and quietiem, is this indispensable impertuxba- 
bility by external calls without which the mind cannot 
possibly oar up the peaks of the Vedanta. Thix is not any 
dreamy imagination that the Hindu mind pecially indul- 
ges in; it ix no indication of any absence of a genius for 
system and order in the Hindu intellect ; nor is it the bur- 
ling of thought “ as a venture into the nature of metaphy- 
sical conceptions.” It is the only path open for man to 
win what knowledge he can of the realities that ever elude 
the grasp of the unthinking mind, The Vedanta ignores 
the phenomenal, not because the phenomenal is unimpor- 
tant, but becanse it is beyond the special sphere of investi- 
gation which it marks out for itself; it is subjective, be- 
cause by being subjective alone can it accomplish its task; 
and it would forget the world and withdraw the mind from 
all temporal calls, as then alone there is a chance of man 
reaching to n knowledge of its teaching. 
The Vedanta requires :-— 


‘That blessed mood 

In which the burden of mystery, 
Yn which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
In lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently ead, uson, 
‘Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And evon the motion of our hamsn blood 
Alnest nospended, we are laid asleep 

ip body, and become a living soul: 
Wate with an oye as made quiet by the power 
Ot harmony Power of joy, 
‘We neo inte the life of 


The mind, thus withdrawn from the phenomenal and 
salko from the cravings of the body with which it stands 
-sssociated, should approach the question of the Vedanta in 
# spirit of true faith and devotion, and not in that of cavil. 
‘The faith here insisted upon may be said to stand at the 
baais of all religions ; and the Vedanta does not stand alone 
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in this respect. But it is no blind faith that is demand- 
ed of the student. In that case, there is no room for 
enquiry or for conviction or knowledge. The demand is 
negative rather than positive. The Vedanta will have no- 
determined atheist as its disciple, but demands that the in- 
quiring mind should approach it in a spirit of meek rever- 
ence. Reason should be the guide, but not the tyrant of” 
the philosopher. “‘Chere is so little which Reason, divested 
of all emotional and instinctive supports, is able to prove- 
to our satisfaction that u sceptical aridity is likely to take 
possession of the soul.” The mental mood should not be- 
that described by Wordsworth in the following lines :— 


Till, demanding formal proof 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction ; and, in fine, 
Bick, wearied out of contrarietien, 
Yielded up moral question ia despair. 


“Tn this mood all those great generalised conceptions 
which are the food of our love, our reverence, our religion). 
dissolve away,” 

I said above that the Vedanta demands faith from its. 
disciple. It is only when the student goes to the subject 
with faith that his eyes open into the vista of divine 
truths: “Aman who is free from desires and free from 
grief,” says the Katha Upanishad, “sees the majesty of 
Self hy the grace of the Creatér. The Self cannot be- 
gained by the Veda, uor by understanding, nor by much 
learning. He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can 
be gained.” 

Few there are who feel an inclination for such inquir- 
jes; and of these but few understand what they are about, 
‘We all know that death is the portion of us all. But how 
many even of those brought to its very doors can bring 
themselves to attend to its significance? In the heyday of 
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life, when the blood leaps along our veins, it is but excus- 
abie, nay it is reasonable, that we should make the most 
of the world for which we are then best adapted. That is 
then our duty to ourselves and to the past and the future 
generations, But when the best part of our worldly mis- 
sion is over, when we have contributed our mite to the 
smooth flow of life amidst its rugged paths, it is but 
natural that the phenomenal should loosen its hold upon us 
und allow us at times at least to look at the fundamental 
facts of the universe. It no doubt occasionally happens 
that this philosophic mood comes upon us unexpectedly 
even when young, as was the case with Nichiketas, of whom 
it is snid that “faith entered into his heart,” even when he 
‘was a boy. 

‘The faith that we here epeak of is not subversive of 
Reason and it is viewed only as a frume of mind that is to 
lead us up to knowledge: Knowledge, not faith, ix nccord- 
ing to the generally accepted doctrine, the ultimate re- 
quisite for the true comprehension of the Brahman. The 
Brahman who is “hidden in all beings,” that is, who is to 
be revealed to our vision only by « deep search into our own 
innermost heart, is seen “by subtle seers through their 
sharp and subtle intellect.” Where the Brahman is not 
“the sun does not xhine, nor the moon and the stars 
nor these lightnings, much less this fire,” if He is such 
that “ when He shines, everything shines after Him; by 
His light all is lighted,” how can we apprehend Him but 
by the light of grace and knowledge shed by Himself on 
our minds ? 

I cannot within the short compass of a lecture explain 
even if I had the necessary ability and knowledge, the 
doctrines of the Vedanta, regarding the nature of the 
Paramatman, the nature of the Jiva, of its life in this 
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world and of its passage to the next, and the other connec- 
ted questions. I have endeavoured only to offer some 
“reasons to show that the Vedanta deserves our careful 
attention and that one may set down those dabblers in 
philosophy who will speak of it in a spirit of supercilious 
contempt, as persons who have no claim whatever to 
approach the subject. The Vedanta which gives us a 
knowledge of the true God, which preaches “as with a 
voice of thunder” the virtues of self-denial, charity and 
universal benevolence, which induced powerful sovereigns 
among us to descend from their thrones and abandon their 
palaces to meditate in solitary foresta on its problems and 
teachings, and which promises Immortality as the final 
outcome of its knowledge, can this be to the thinking mind 
@ subject for contempt or ridicule. ‘In the world of 
nature to reveal things hidden, to sanctify things common, 
to interpret new and unsuspected relations, to open a new 
sense in man; in the moral world, to teach truths hitherto 
neglected or unobserved, to awaken men’s hearts to the 
solemnities that encompass them, to deepen our reverence 
for the essential Soul, to make us feel more truly, more 
tenderly, more profoundly, to lift the thoughts upward 
through the shows of time to that which is permanent and 
eternal, and to bring down on the transitory things of eya 
and ear some shadow of the eternal, till we :— 
* foel through all this fushy dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness’— 
this is the office” which the Vedanta shall not cease to 
perform as long as itis approached in the proper spirit. We 
may say of the Vedanta what the critic has said of the 
poetry of Wordsworth, that “the more thoughtful of each 
generation will draw nearer and observe it more closely, 
will ascend ite imaginative heights, and sit under the 
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‘shadow of its profound meditations, and in proportion as 
they do so, will become more noble and pure in heart.” I 
feel no hesitation therefore in closing these observations 
with the appeal addressed to us Hindus by a foreign ad- 
mirer of the Vedanta : 

“So the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the 
‘strongest support of pure morality, is the greatest consola- 
tion in the sufferings of life and death,—Indians, keep to 
ati” 


VEDA AND THE VEDANTA." 
BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 
-_ 


© the present day India acknowledges no higher 
authority in inatters of religion, ceremonial, customs, 
and Jaw than the Veda, and so long as India is India, 
nothing will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism 
which is breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth, 
and pervades in various forms the prayers even of the 
idolnter, the speculations of the philosopher, and the 
proverbs of the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore,—-I mean for 
the very practical object of knowing something of the 
secret springs which determine the character, the thoughts 
and deeds, of the lowest as well as of the highest amongst: 
the people in India,—an xcquaintance with their religion, 
which is founded on the Veda, und with their philovophy, 
which is founded on the Vedanta, ix highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some- 
statesmen have usked, even in Europe, What has religion, 
or what has philosophy, to do with politics ? In India, in 
spite of all appearances to the contmry, and notwithstanding 
the indifferencg on religious matters so often paraded 
before the world by the Indians themselves, religion, 
and philosophy too, are great powers still. Read the 
account that has lately been published of two native 
statesmen, the administrators of two first class states in 
Seaurashtra, Junagadh and Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and 


* From “India: What can it teach us?" 
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Gaurisankara*, and you will see whether the Vedante is 
still a moral and a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I recom- 
mend its study, not only to the candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, but to all true students of philosophy. It will 
bring before them a view of life, different from all other 
views of life which are placed before us in the History of 
Philosophy. You saw how behind all the Devas or gods,. 
the authors of the Upanishads discovered the Atman or 
Self. Of that Self they predicated three things only, that it 
is, that it perceives, and that it enjoys eternal bliss. All 
other predicates were negative: it ix not this, it is not 
that—it is beyond anything that we can conceive or name, 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatman,. 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline only, nnd those who had not yet dixcovered it,. 
were allowed to worship lower gods, und to employ more 
poetical names to satisfy their hiunan wants. Those who 
kuew the other gods to be but names or persons—personas 
or masks, in the true sense of the word—prntikas, as 

* Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sampattirama Zala and his 
views of the Vedanta, by Manoasgukhsrama Suryarams Tripathi 
Bombay, 1881, 

Asayoung man Goku the son of # good family, learnt 
Persian and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in the midst of a 
most successful! political career, was the ‘ Vedanta.’ A little insight 
We are told, into this knowledge turned hia heart to higher objects, 
Promising him freedom from grief, and blessedness, the highest aim 
of stl. This waa the turning point of his inner life. When the 
celebrated Vedsvti anchorite, Rama Bava d Junagadh, 
Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, Pararoahamen 
BSekkidenanda, through Junegadh on a pilgrimage to 
Girnar, Gokulaji was regulerly initiated in the secreta of the 
‘Vedants. He soon hecame highly proficient in it, and through the 
whole course of his life, whether in power or in disgrace, his belief 
doctrines of Vedanta aupported him, and made hi 


opinion of English statesmen, the model of whats native statesman: 
ought to be. 
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they call them in Sanskrit—knew also that those who 
worshipped these names or persons, worshipped in truth the 
Highest Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charac- 
teristic feature in the religious history of India. Even in 
the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric exposition 
of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Lord or Bhagavat 
himself is introduced as saying: ‘ Even those who worship 
idols, worship me*,’ 

But that was not all. As behind the names of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, and behind all the mythology of 
nature, the ancient sages of India had discovered the 
Atman—let us call it the objective Self—they perceived 
also behind the veil of the body, behind the senses, behind 
the mind, and behind our reason (in fact behind the mytho- 
logy of the soul, which we often call psychology), another 
Atman, or the subjective Self. That Self, too, was to be 
discovered by a severe moral and intellectual discipline only, 
and those who wished to find it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to cut far deeper than the 
senses, or the mind, or the reason, or the ordinary Ego. 
All these too were mere Devas, bright apparitions—mere 
names—yet names meant for something. Much that was 
most dear, that had seemed for a time their very self, had 

* Professor Kunen discovers » similar idea in tho word: 
placed in the mouth of Jehovah by the Prop ot Malachi, i, 14” 
‘For I am « great King, and my asweis fer among the heathens 
“The reference,’ he says, ia distinctly to the adoration already offer- 
ed to Yahweh by the people, whenever they serve their own goda 
with true reverence and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy the 
adoration of these other gods by the nations is represented as’ 
dispensation of Yahwoh. Malachi goes » step further, and accepts 
their worship aa s tribute which in reslity falls to Yahweh,—to 
Him, the Only True. Thus the opposition between Yabweb and 
the other gods, and afterwards between the one true God and the 
imaginary gods, makes room here for the still higher conception 


that the ‘adoration of Yahweh is the essence and the truth of all 
religion’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 181. 
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to be surrendered, before they could find the Self of Selves, 
the Old man, the Looker-on, a subject independent of alk 
personality, an existence independent of all life. 

‘When that point had been reached, then the highest 
knowledge began to dawn, the self within (the Pratyag- 
atman) was drawn towards the Highest Self, (the Para- 
matman), it found its true selfin the Highest Self, and 
the oneness of the subjective with the objective Self was 
Tecognised as underlying all reality, ax the dim dream of 
religion, —as the pure light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked out with systematic 
completeness in the Vedanta philosophy, and no one who- 
can appreciate the lessons contained in Berkeley's philo- 
sophy, will read the Upanishads and the Brahma-sutras 
and their commentaries without feeling a richer and a 
wiser man, 

T admit that it requires patience, discrimination, and 
a certain amount of self-denial before we can discover the 
grains of solid gold in the dark mines of Eastern philosophy, 
It is far easior and far more amusing for shallow critics to 
point out what is absurd and ridiculous in the religion and 
philosophy of the ancient world than for the earnest 
student to discover truth and wisdom under strange dis- 
guises, Some progress, however, hax been made, even 
during the short span of life that we can remember. The 
Sacred Books of the East are no longer a mere butt for the 
invectives of missionaries or the sarcasms of philosophers. 
They have at last been recognised as historical documents, 
aye, as the most ancient documents in the history of the- 
human mind, and as paleontological records of an evolu- 
tion that begins to elicit wider and deeper sympathies than. 
the nebular formation of the planet on which we dwell for. 
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ft season, or the organic development of that chrysolis which 
we call man, 

If you think that I exaggerate, let me read you in con- 
clusion what one of the greatest philosophical erities—and 
certainly not a man given to admiring the thoughts of 
others—says of the Vedanta, and more particularly of the 
Upanishads. Schopenhaner writes : 

“In the whole world there is no study so beneficial ant 
so elevating as thit of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life—it will be the solace of my death.’* 

I have thus, tried, so far as it was possible in one 

-course of lectures, to give you some idea of ancient Indin, 
of its ancient literature, and, more particularly, of its un- 
cient religion. My object was, not merely to place names 
and facts before you, these you can find in many published 
books, but, if possible, to make you see and feel the general 
human interests that are involved in that ancient chapter 
-of the history of the human race, J wished that the Veda 
-and ifs religion and philosophy should not only seem to 
you curious or strange, but that you should feel that there 
was in them something that concerns ourselves, something 
-of our own intellectual growth, some recollections, as it 
were, of our own childhood, or at least of the childhood of 
our own race. I feel convinced that, placed as we are here 
in this life, we have lessons to learn from the Veda, quite 
-as important as the lessons we learn at school from Homer 
and Virgil, and lessons from the Vedanta quite as instruc- 
tive as the systems of Plato or Spinoza. 

I do not mean to say that everybody who wishes to 
know how the human race came to be what it is, how lan- 
guage came to be what it is, how religion came to be what 

* Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, tranalat- 
ea by M, M.; Introduction, p, zi. 
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it is, how manners, customs, Inws, and forms of government 
-eame to be what they are, how we ourselves came to be 
what we are, must learn Sanskrit, and must study Vedic 
‘Banskrit, But I do believe that not to know whata study 
of Sanskrit, and particularly a study of the Veda, has al- 
veady done for illuminating the darkest passage in the his- 
~tory of the human mind, of that mind on which we our- 
-selves are feeding and living, is a misfortune, or, at all 
events, a loss, just ax I should count it a loss to have passed 
through life without knowing something, however little, of 
the earth and its geological formation, of the movements 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars,—and of the thought, 
-or the will, or the law, that governs these movements. 


VEDANTA TOWARD ALL RELIGIONS." 
BY SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


UNDREDS of educated men and women of this 
country have found in Vedanta the true foundation 
of an absolutely unsectarian universal religion 

which has neither dogma nor creed of any kind, which 
embraces all the special religions, such as Christianity, 
Buddhism, Zorastrianism, Mahomedanism, Brahminism, 
and like thread strings them together into n garland of 
flowers, variegated in their color and size. Like on im- 
partial judge, the religion of Vedanta gives the proper 
place to each of these sectarian religions in the grand evo- 
lution of the spiritual thoughts and xytems of the world. 
Having no particular founder, it stands upon the eternal, 
spiritual laws that have been discovered by various sages 
and seers of truth of all countries and of all ages and 
which have been described in the different Scriptures of 
the world. Those who have studied the religion of 
‘Vedanta in its various aspects have found the spiritual 
Jaws which are given in all the different Scriptures, For 
them it is not necessary to study the Vedas of the Hindus, 
the Tripitakas of the Buddhists, the Zend Avesta of the 
Parsees, the Old Testament of the Jews, the Bible of the 
Christians and the Koran of the Mahometans in order to 
understand those spiritual laws, because they can find the: 
essential points, the moral and spiritual laws that govern 
our lives, through the study of Vedanta. It is not neces- 
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sary if they can only understand this central point, that 
truth is universal. If there be any spiritual law, that must 
be universal ond must pervade all the Scriptures of the 
world. Then there is no difficulty—everything will appear 
to us as simple, Furthermore, the students of Vedanta 
find in this religion the ultimate conclusions of the greatest 
scientific thinkers of the world. It includes all the scienti- 
fic truths, The religion of Vedanta therefore is extreme- 
ly comforting for those who have outgrown the doctrines 
and dogmas of special religions, and Tean assure you that 
it has brought the greatest comfort and consolation into 
the lives of those who are earnest «nd sincere seekers after 
truth, 

The religion of Vedanta is like n huge structure, the 
foundation of which is laid, not upon the quicksand of the 
authority of any particular book or personality, but upon 
the xolid rock of logical and scientific reasoning, and the 
walls of which are not made up of the clay of superstitious 
doginas, but are built with the stones of spiritual experienc- 
es, placed one upon another by the artistic hands of the 
great seers of trath of ancient and modern times. The 
roof of this superb structure is not confined within the 
celestial domain of the anthropomorphic God of a personal 
religion, but it extends beyond all the heavens of different 
religions, and, rising above all the various planes of rela- 
tivity, reaches that infinite and eternal abode of being, 
intelligence, love and everlasting bliss. The gates of this 
magnificent palace are guarded, not by zealots and fanatics 
who carry destructive weapons in their hands to prevent 
the entrance of other sectarians, but by sincerity and ear- 
nestness standing like sentinels to welcome with open 
arms all those who are sincere and earnest seekers after 
truth, spiritual life and God-conciousness, irrespective of 
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their creed, nationality or religious conviction. There are 
many stories in that palatial building, three of which are 
of great importance. The first floor is for the mono- 
theists, or those who believe in the existence of one 
personal God whom they worship under a particular name 
and a particular form. Here is the place for all the 
monotheistic believers and worshippers in Judaism, Christ- 
innity, Mahometanism, Zoroastrianism, Lamaism, Brahmi- 
nism and theistic Buddhism, with their various sects and 
denominations. Here are to be found all the doctrines, 
dogmas, rituals, ceremonials and symbols that are described 
in these particular religions. The second storey is for those 
who have outgrown all ritualism, ceremonialixm, symbolism 
and the worship of a God with a particular name and a 
particular form. It is for those who have understood that 
“God is not far from us, dwelling in » heaven somewhere 
above the clouds, but that God dwells in nature; He is im- 
moanent and resident in nature, He is not far away, but 
He is here, He is the soul of our souls, He is the Life of 
our life ; “in Him we live and move and have our being.” 
Those who feel this and those who realise that we are 
children of God, that our souls are parts of that one stu- 
pendous whole, the Infinite Being, worship on the second 
tloor of this superb structure of the religion of Vedanta. 
The God of Vedanta is personal, yet He is not confined 
to any particular personality. He is impersonal, also he is 
above personal and impersonal, beyond both. You cannot 
confine God by giving Him any particular personality. If 
you think that He is sitting on a throne somewhere, with 
two hands,—that will limit Him. That is a phase, but 
there are other phases, The God of Vedanta has many 
names and many aspects, and these aspects and these names 
are recognised by the different religions of the world, He 
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tis the name Being, but has many names. He has no parti- 
cular form, yet He assumes many forms in order to satisfy 
-the desires of earnest and sincere devotees; and to fulfil 
tthe prayers of the devotee He manifests Himself in that 
Particular form to which the heart and the soul of the de- 
votee are devoted. His personal aspect is worshipped un- 
ler different names by different religions. The Christians 
worship Him as the Father in Heaven, the Mahometans as 
Allah, the Zoroastrians call Him Ahura Mazda, the Brah- 
tains give Him various names, the Buddhist call Him Buddha, 
the worshippers of ‘Divine mother call Him the mother of 
the Universe. God is sexless and the moment we become sex- 
Jess, we have become divine. He has no sex. Why should you 
veall Him Father and give Him masculinesex? Call him mother 
ronsouline or feminine, there is no distinction of sex : there~ 
fore, He may be culled! Mother, Father, neuter, it doex not 
make any difference. When you understand this central 
truth, there is no difference in the expression. But the 
personal God of the dualistic religions of Semitic origin is 
masculine, is Jehovah ; the same Jehovah again is Father in 
Heaven, is Allah, is Ahura Mazda, 

The third story of this structure is for those who have 
gone beyond all reality, who have transcended phenomenal 
existence, and who have reached that state of divine com- 
munion which manifests the eternal, absolute oneness of 
the Supreme Spirit. It is for those who realize the indivi- 
«sible oneness of that Being. That Being cannot be divided 
into parts, but He is one stupendous whole, indivisible, 
finer than space ; as space cannot be divided, so God cannot 
be divided into parts. That is the Absolute Spirit, the In- 
finite Being ; It is called by various names. In Vedanta it 
ds called Brahman, Paramahamsa or Over-Soul; but it is 
tthe same a3 the God of Plato, the Substantia of Spinoza 
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the transcendental thing-in-itself (Ding an Sich) of Kant,. 
the Will of Schopenhauer, the Unknown and Unknowable 
of Herbert Spencer, the Substance of Ernest Haeckel, the: 
Science of Matter of the Materialists, the Real Entity 
or Npirit of the Spiritualists; It is also the same as 
Christ. Christ is this Being, this Universal Spirit Who is 
called by other names, and He is also Buddha. Buddha 
means that Eternal Wisdom, that Truth. 

These different namex are given by different philoso- 
phers, as also by different worshippers, These three phases 
of Vedanta,—the dualistic, the qualified non-dualistic and 
the non-dualistic or monistic,—include all the sectarian 
religions of the world nnd impart the highest ideals given 
in all the Scriptures. What is the highest ideal given in 
the Scripture of the Christ, or of the Mahometans, or of 
the Parsees ? The worship of one God; that is the highest 
ideal. God is personal ; He may have some form, He may 
have a particular name, but stil! He is one. That is the 
highest idenl. This you find in the dualixtie phase of 
Vedanta. Vedanta accepts that ideal, and therefore it- 
embraces all the religions that I have just mentioned. As, 
on the one hand, the religions of Vedanta embraces the 
special religions of the world, and the highest ideals of all 
the Scriptures of the world, so on the other hand the 
philosophy of Vedanta embraces the highest ideals and 
ultimate conclusions of the greatest scientists, the deepest 
philosophers, the profoundest thinkers and the best. 
metaphysicians of the world ; therefore this religion ix truly 
universal. Its scope is unlimited and there is no other 
religion in the world which can be compared to it in its uni- 
versality and its infinite scope. 

The religion of Vedanta is inseparable from true 
science and from true philosophy. Why? Because all 
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sciences and all philosophies are nothing but so many 
attempts of human minds to grasp some particular phase of 
the Eternal Truth, the Infinite Reality. As truth is the 
goal of all science and all philosophy, the same truth is the 
goal of Vedanta; and, ax Vedanta attempts to lead alk 
human minds to the renlization of that absolute truth 
of tho oneness, so it embraces all the philosophies of the 
world. In particular doctrines, in particulur arguments 
and discussions and particular points there may be diversity, 
‘but the ideal is one, and hence Professor Max Muller said 
that “ Vedanta is the most sublime of all philosophies and 
the most comforting of all religions.” Why is this? Because 
it embraces the highest truths given in the philosophy of 
‘Plato, of Schopenhauer, of Hegel, Kant, Berkeley, Hume 
and others, For this reason we should call the religion 
and philosophy of Vedunta absolutely unsectarian and 
universal. Tae follower of the Vedanta religion isa true 
Christian. He is a true Christian, but in spirit he is 
broader than a Christian. He ix a true Mahometan ; also 
he isa true Buddhist, a true Brahmin, a true Hindu; he 
is a worshipper of truth. He honors and reveres all the 
great prophets and seers of truth of all countries, accepts 
their teachings and never fails to separate the essentials 
of religion from the nonessentials or the crystallized 
dogmas and doctvinex of special religions. He does not 
belong to any sect or creed of any particular religion, yet in 
spirit he belongs to all sects and all creeds of all religions 
because he knows the spirit of all creeds, he understands 
the meaning of all sectarian doctrines and dogmas. He 
doer not belong to uny particular church or any particular 
temple, but all churches, all places of worship, all temples 
and moaques, are equally sacred, equally holy. ‘To his all- 
embracing soul they are all equally great, and so he is able 
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to worship his ideal in a Catholic church or ina Mahometan: 
mosque. Heis not limited. When he sits under a tree,. 
he worships, He may not go to Church on Sunday, he: 
may stay in the park under a tree and worship God in 
spirit. He feels that each individual soul is the temple 
wherein dwells the Eternal Being and He must be- 
worshipped in spirit. That is a grand ideal. 

Vedanta accepts the teachings of the great propheta, 
like Moses, like Zoroaster, Jesus the Christ, Buddha, 
Confucius, Laotze and other great prophets and seers of 
truth who have arisen in other parts of the world, as well 
as those of India,—such as Krishna, Rama and others ; it. 
recognises Jesus the Christ as the Son of God, as the 
Incarnation of Divinity, but not as the only one. There 
have been many other incarnations and will be many in 
future. God is not limited to any particular tribe or 
particular nationality, or time, or place. Why should we: 
limit Him? He is the infinite Being, the Father of all! 
nations. Wherever His manifestation is necessary, He: 
will appear; He loves all mankind equally. He does not 
think that the Jews are His best friends, while others are: 
heathens, No, they are all equal in His eyes, All nations 
are great before Him. We must not have any national 
Prejudice on account of colour or particular mode of living.. 
All are children of God. 

The religion of Vedanta recognizes spiritual growth 
and evolution in the path of realization. As in our physi- 
cal body, there are different stages of growth,—like child- 
hood, youth and maturity,—so in the spiritual life there is. 
spiritual childhood, spiritual youth, spiritual maturity, 
One jeads to the other, one merges into the other, and’ 
ultimately leads to God, to Realization. Spiritual child- 
hood begins with the worship of ancestors or departed’ 
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spirits and ends with the conception of one extra-cosmic 
personal God, Who dwells outside of nature; that is the 
Timit of spiritual childhood. All primitive religions began 
with ancestor-worship. In fact, ancestor-worship or spirit- 
worship wasthe foundation of all religions in primitive 
times. Modern spiritiam or ancient sncestor-worship is 
only the beginning of spiritual childhood. In ancient 
times, when the people came to believe in departed spirits 
and felt that they had power over certain phenomena or 
control over certain conditiors, they were frightened and 
they began to revere and honor those spirits. Gradually 
this gave vise to another conception,—that of still higher 
and more powerful spirits who had larger control over the 
phenomena of nature, and they called these tribal gods. 
They became nature Gods, and such tribal gods you wilt 
find amongst the different tribes of the ancient Jews, as 
amongst the tribes of ancient India, China, Japan and other 
countries. They are like chiefs who have control over 
certuin manifestations of nature or certain powers; and 
this may be called the second stage of spiritual childhood. 
Gradually this leads to another step, which is a little 
higher ; that is, that there is one governor over all these 
tribal gods or chiefs, and this conception is the monotheistic 
conception of a personal God; that He is the ruler of all, 
of the sun-god, of the moon-god, of departed spirits, of 
ancestors and bright spirits.—that is, the ruler of all, 
This is the beginning of the dualistic conception and here 
is the end of spiritual childhood. All those dualistic reli- 
gions which we call monotheistic religions do not go beyond 
this. They lead our minds and souls to the worship of one 
personal God who dwells outside of nature and they make 
us believe that this is the highest, that there can be nothing 
higher, 
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These dualistic religions, therefore, like Zoroastrianism 
and Mahometanism, lead to the highest stage of spiritual 
childhood in the spiritual life. But the spiritual youth 
begins when we begin to realize that God is not outside of 
nature but He is in nature; He is not outside of us, He is 
in us; that He is not extra-cosmic but intra-cosmic; He 
is immanent and resident in nature; He is the soul 
of the universe; just as the soul of our body is the 
internal ruler of our body, so the soul of the universe ix 
the internal ruler of the universe. He governs, not 
from outside, but from inside, He is the Creator, not 
in the sense that He xits somewhere and commands and 
ereates the world out of the material which dwells outside 
of His own being, but He creates by pouring His spiritual 
influx in natureand starting the evolution of that cosmic 
energy which is called Prakriti, or nature. In fact, the 
cosmic energy forms the body of the Spiritual Being. God 
then appears to be both of the efficient and material 
cause of the universe, and therefore He is not only the 
Fathor but the Mother of the universe. Father and Mo- 
ther, both in one. The individual souls come out of Hix 
own being like sparks coming ont of a huge bonfire. 
The huge bonfire is Divinity and our souls are like sparks 
which have sprung out of that bonfire of Divinity. We are 
immortal by our birthright, because we are parts of that 
one stupendous whole. 

This state gradually leads to spiritual maturity, where 
we do not think of the world, we do not think of creation ; 
but, rising above all phenomena, we realize the indivisible 
oneness,—that we are not merely sparks, but we are some- 
thing closer to divinity—-we are one with God. Then we 
say, “Iand my Father are one.” Not one in the sense 
that an earthly child is one with its father, but it is unity, 
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‘because God is all in all, and all is God. There is nothing 
outside of God, everything has vanished, all phenomena 
have disappeared, all relative existences have disappeared 
and the whole universe appears to be like a solid mass of 
‘infinite and indivisible reality. All phenomenal existences 
seem to be like dreams. I am talking, you are listening,— 
this is likea dream ; you cannot realize it unless you rise 
ona higher plane. We are all playing parts on the stage of 
the world, I have taken some part and you have taken 
some other part, There is no difference. You are playing 
the part of listener ; I am playing the part of a speaker, 
but we are all on the sume stage. You may help me and I 
may help you. Your desires you are trying to fulfill by 
your thoughts and deeds, so everybody else is doing the 
‘same. You may have certain dreams in your life ; you may 
think that if you can accomplish these, you have fulfilled 
your purpose in life. Then, after fulfilling that, you think 
that there is another purpose. You must push on and 
reach that, andsoon and on we gountil all purposes are ful- 
filled, all desires are satisfied and all sims are gratified. So 
in reaching the maturity in spiritual life, we reach the 
absolutely monistic perception of spiritual oneness. It is 
not Pantheism. Do not for a moment dream that it is 
Pantheism. No, it is absolute monism; there isno other 
word for it. Pantheism does not express it. Pantheism 
means, This is God ; mother is God, the chair is God. No, 
in absolute monism the chair does not exist ; the particular 
phenomenon does not exist, but we reach the back-ground, 
God is like the eternal canvas upon which the beautiful 
picture of this phenomenal world is painted by the Divine 
Hand. Then we realise the canvas. At present we are 
fascinated and charmed by the colorings of the external ; 
ewe have Forgotten the canvas, the background of the uni- 
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verse. Then we realize the background and we reach the 
highest. 

The religion of Vedanta teaches that there is one God, 
but with many aspects. From spiritual childhood 
‘we must rise to spiritual youth, and from spiritual youth 
to maturity ; then we shall be one with the Infinite. The 
same God is worshipped under different names. The reli- 
gion of Vedanta is truly catholic and tolerant ; it does not 
dispute, it has no particular form of worship, nor does it 
ask that you do this or that; but its main theme is that 
any form of worship which appeals to the sinferity and 
earnestness of the ‘soul of the devotee is right. If you 
think that by worshipping any particular ideal, in a parti- 
cular way, it will belp you,—go and do it. Do not hesitate. 

f you think that it would not help you, do not do it. The 
worship of God depends upon the attitude of the worship- 
per, the attitude of the mind, the heart of the worshipper+ 
If you wish to go and pray, go and pry; if you do not be- 
lieve in prayer, do not pray. What you wish, go and do, 
but be directed by your highest impulse, by your highest 
desire. 

Try to understand the highest purpose of life and then 
worship the ideal under any form or any name which 
appeals to you ; do not hesitate for a moment. All rituals, 
all ceremonials, all forms of worship, are only the means to 
the highest end, to the realization of the divinity, and 
therefore the religion of Vedanta embraces all other speciab 
sectarian religions, all forms of worship, under the different 
names that I have given you. Some do not care to worship 
a personal God, but think of His impersonal nature; they 
are just as good. They are not going astray. So long as 
there is sincerity and earnestners and devotion and love for 
the spiritual ideal, there is no going astray, We make our 
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hherven and hell on this earth by our thoughts and deeds 
There is no other external hell or eternal place of punish- 
ment. Our own minds dweil in hell when we have per- 
formed some wicked deeds, some wrong. Qur souls rebel. 
then, But when we are in the path of righteousness, our 
souls are happy, there is peace, there is the manifestation 
of divinity ; because God manifests when our minds are- 
silent, and that silence comes through peace, and when. 
there is pence, there is happiness and bliss, 


THE VEDANTA IN OUTLINE.* 
BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN, 


TWO MEANINGS OF ‘ VEDANTA.’ 


fae term ‘ Veilanta’ is a compound of ‘ Veda’ and 
“qnta’ (end), and means, in its primary xignifica~ 

tion, the latter part of the Veda or Vedas, The 
Velic literature is divided by the expounders of the Vedas 
into two main kandus or sections, the first or pve portion 
being called the kurma-kanda, that ix, the section treating 
of karma, actions or duties ; and the second, ania, or wtara 
portion the jaana-kanda, the section on knowledge, The 
division is not, clearly represented by distinct books or even 
chapters of the Vedas ; but roughly speaking, the J/antras 
and the sicrificial portions of the Brakmanas vepresent the 
karma-kanda, and the treatises called Upanishads, attached 
mainly to the Brakmanas, represent the jnana-hunia, Vhis 
Jjnana-kanda of the Vedas is the Vedanta in the original 
sense of the word. As a part of the Veda, the Vedanta ix 
sruti or scripture. As sruti or scvipture, therefore, the 
Vedanta is identical with the Upanixhads. ‘The uxe of the 
term ‘ Vedanta’ in this sense will be found in the Upani- 
shads themselves, for instance, in the J/undukopanishad 
III, 2.6. and the Scetasvataropaniehad, VI. 22. Sankara- 
charya, the greatest authority on the Vedanta, uses the 
word in this sense everywhere in his writings, However, 
the word ‘ante’ in‘ Vedanta,’ from meaning ‘end’ or 
“latter part,’ came gradually to menn ‘conclusion,’ ‘ gist? 
or ‘purport.’ The composers of the Upanishads claimed 
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that they had discovered the gist or purport of all Vedic 
teaching in the knowledge of the Absolute, of whom 
the gods worshipped by the authors of the Mantras, as well 
as all objects in creation were, they taught, names, forms 
or relative manifestations. The final end of all Vedic 
disciplines were, they thonght, union with Brabman, the 
Absolute Being. In this latter sense, therefore, in the 
sense of the gist or purport of the Vedas, it was the 
Upanishads, again, which were called the ‘ Vedanta’ or 
*Vedantas.’ Kat the term came gradually to mean 
something quite different from, though closely reluted to, 
the Upanishads. As the Upanishads treated of a large 
variety of subjects, both essential and non-exsential to the 
spiritual life, und as the teachings of the different treatises 
were upparently, if not really, conflicting, it became 
necessary to have systematic statements of the main 
doctrines taught in them,—statements backed by reasonings 
where necessary, and reconciling apparent dixcvepancies in 
the original teaching. Thus arose what is called the 
Vedanta Philosophy, that is the Philosophy of, or based 
on, the Vedanta or Upanishad. This philosophy, or the 
body of aphorisms which ix its chief exponent, oftener goes 
by the name of ‘Vedanta’ than the Upanishads, the 
original Vedantas and the basis of all later Vedantic 
tenching. The distinction, however, between the Vedanta 
as aredti or scripture, and the Vedanta as Darshana or 
Philosophy, must never be lost: sight of. 
Tue Vepanta-Srvmi. 

The Vedanta as scripture consists, as I have said, of 
the Upanishads. Their traditional number ix one hundred 
and eight ; but modern scholars have found out that there 
are no fewer than one hundred and fifty bearing the name, 
All of them, however, are not genuine parts of the Vedas 
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nor do all truly represent the spirit of the original 
Vedantic teaching. Practically twelve are recognised as 
forming the Vedantic canon and the basis of the Vedantie 
Philosophy. They are the lea, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, 
Brihadaranyaka, Kaushitaki and Svetasvatara Upanishads. 
Of these the Aitareya and the Kaushitaki belong to the 
Rigveda; the Kena and the Chhandogya to the Samaveda ; 
the Isa and the Brihadaranyaka to the Sudle or white 
Yajurveda ; the Katha, Taittiriya and the Svetusvatara to 
the Krishna or Black Yajurveda; and the Prasna, the 
Mundaka and the Mandukya to the Atharvaveda. The 
-other Upanishads, such ax the Ramatapaniya, the 
Gopalatapaniya and Vrisinkatapaniya, are mostly ‘ Sampra- 
dayika, ie., sectarian, and not content, like the twelve 
mamed above, with teaching of the Infinite and Absolute 
Being, extol historical or mythical heroes as incarnations 
-of the Deity. 
Tae Vuvanta-Darsana. 

The most honoured exposition of the philosophy of the 
“Vedanta is the body of aphorisms ascribed to Vyasa or 
Badarayana. Badarayana himself is named in these 
-aphorisms as one of several teachers of tho Vedantic 
Philosophy ; so that Vedantism asa philosophical system 
must have existed and been widely taught long before the 
composition of these aphorisms, however ancient they may 
be, and possibly there may have been previous compendiums 
of the Philosophy on which they were based. But as @ 
fact we possess none more ancient than they. Some of the 
names by which these aphorisms are called deserve to be 
mentioned and remembered by the student of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. They often go by the name of the Vedanta 
Darsana, though alt expositions of the Pailosopby of the 
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Upanishads may claim the name. They are called the 
Uttura Mimansa, because they are a mimansa or reasoned 
exposition of the Uttara or latter part of the Vedas, 
te, of the Upanishads. They are so called in distinction 
from the Purva Mimansa ascribed to Jaimini, which 
-expounds the Purva or earlier parts of the Vedas, ie., the 
Mantras and the sacrificial portions of the Brahmanas. 
“They are called the Brahma Sutras, aphorisms expounding 
the nature of Brahman, in distinction from the Dharma 
sutras or aphorisms expounding the nature of Dharma or 
duty, the subject matter of Jaimini’s work. They are 
named the Sariraka Sutras or Sariraka Mimansa, because 
‘they treat of the trne nature of the Sariraka, the embodied 
eoul, Other names are the Vyasa Sutras, the Badarayana 
Sutras, the Vedanta Mimansa and the Aupanishadi Vi- 
mansa, This great work, divided into four chapters and 
sixteen sections, consists of five hundred and fifty-eight 
pithy utterances many of which contain the concentrated 
gist of a great deal of meditation and reasoning. This fact: 
makes the book almost unintelligible without a commen- 
tary. Various commentaries on it, however, are extant, 
commentaries which represent the various schools of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. Of these I shall speak later on. 
Besides the Vedanta Sutrae, there are various works 
expounding the Philosophy of the Upanishads. But they 
all belong to some particular ychool or other, and shail be 
noticed when I come to speak of these schools. 
Tas Taree Vepaxtic Ixsrrrvres. 

Besides the twelve Upanishads, and the Vedanta 
Sutras, another work, the Bhagavadgita, isheld by all 
‘Vedantic schools as embodying Vedantic teaching of an 
uncertain nature, and this in spite of the apparently 
-seotarian character of the book—in spite of the fact, that 
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Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, is therein represented’ 
as the Supreme Being. So it has happened that ever since. 
the time of Sankaracharya, and perhaps since a time ante- 
rior to him, the Upunishads, the Vedanta Sutras and the 
Bhagavadgita have been held to compose the complete: 
Vedantic canon. They are called the three prasthanas or 
institutes of Vedantic teaching, the Upanishads being 
called the Sruti Prasthana or scriptural institute; the 
Vedanta Sutras the Nyaya Prasthana or logical institute ; 
and the Bhayawadgita the Smriti Prasthana ov institute of 
duty. All the great founders of the various Vedentic- 
schools have commentsries on these three institutes, and 
their mutual differences consist in the different ways in* 
which they interpret the fundamental teaching contained 
in the Prasthanatrayam. 
Unsectanian VEDANTISM. 

This fundamental teaching, if it could be gathered from 
the canouical books without the aid of the founders of the 
Vedantic schovls, or without being biassed by their pecu- 
linr views, would be true, uncertain Vedantism, not identi- 
fied with the views of any particular Vedantic teacher of 
later times, But, ax a fact, Vedantism, as a system, does 
not exist in such a pure and unsecturian form in any of ite 
various representations. As I have alreuly said, all the 
various works in which the philosophy is expounded, belong 
to some particular school or other. If an independent . 
exposition were now attempted, it would, no doubt, bear 
the stamp of the expounder’s habitual trend of thought 
and feeling, and would be set down as sectarian. It would 
perhaps even be identified with the one or the other of the 
existing schools. Perhaps this is inevitable from the very 
nature of things. Realism, Idealism, Monism, Dualism, 
Hedonism, Legalism, Rationalism, éc., are not so much. 
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opinions identified with particular philosophers as they 
are phases or stages of thought which commend themselves 
to the mind of man according to the peculiarities of his 
nature and education. The teachings of the Upanishads 
and the two other Vedantic institutes are so various, repre- 
senting so many phases and strata of thought, that it is 
possible to find authority in them for all the forms of 
speculation named above. Fam indeed far from thinking 
that the principal teachers of Vedantic doctrine were not: 
agreed as to a number of fundamental principles or that 
the highest teaching contained in the three institutes is not 
uniform. But I must confess that this highest and uni- 
form Vedantism exists, even in the institutes, not to 
spoak of later works, side by side with a good deat of lower 
or tentative teaching representing various stages of culture 
in the teachers. If, however, the latter class of teaching is 
held by some Vedantic teacher ax essential, and embo- 
died in his system as such, his method may be blamed as 
defective, but the claim of his system to be called Vedan- 
tixm cannot justly be denied. The difficulty of deducing 
from the cononical books a system that would be recogni- 
sedas Vedantism pure and simple, is, therefore, patent. 
But I shall nevertheless try to enumerate a few principles 
of 1 most general nature which are to be found in all 
Vedantic systems. It is the less ditficult to find out some 
such principles from the fact that though differing from 
one another in the interpretation they repectively give of 
‘particular Vedantic doctrines, all Vedantic schools are 
opposed as one uniform system to the other schools of the 
national philosophy, for instance the Charvaka, the Bud- 
dhist, the Purva Mimansa, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Nyaye and the Vaiseshika school. Their points of differ- 
ence from these schools are points of agreement among 
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themselves. Thus, then, to begin with, the Charvaka doct- 
rine of the material and destructible character of tho soul 
is rejected by all Vedantic schools. The Vedantic doctrine 
of the soul is that it is immaterial and indestructible in 
nature. Then, the idenlistic or rather individualistic doc- 
trine of certain Buddhist philosophers, the doctrine that 
there is no world independent of the ideas of individual 
mainds, is opposed by the Vedanta. It gives to Nature an 
existence independent of the individual soul, however de- 
pendent that existence may be on the Universal Soul. The 
same opposition is offered to Buddhist Sensationalism, the 
doctrine that there is nothing more real and permanent 
than perishing sensations, the Vedantic doctrine being that 
the Self, with its permanent ideas, is an unchangeable wit- 
ness of the past and the present. So, in opposition to the 
Sankhya Dualism, the doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti 
as the dual cause of the world, the Vedantic teaching is 
that the cause of the world is one, namely Brahman, the 
Supreme Intelligence, who is both the regulating or occa- 
sional (nimitta) cause and the material (upadann) cause of 
the universe, having made the world out of his own will or 
nature without the help of any extraneous substance. In 
thi respect the Vedanta is opposed to the Vuiseshika con- 
ception of eternal, uncreated atoms as the material cause of 
the Universe, Then again, the Yoga doctrine of a God ex- 
isting apart fromthe individual soul is rejected by the 
Vedanta, the Vedantic doctrine of the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the universal Self being that the Universal ex- 
ists continually in the individual, sustaining and regula- 
ting it. In the same manner the Nyaya doctrine of Na- 
ture, God and the individual soul as independent realities, 
is refuted by the Vedanta as inconsistent with the infini- 
tude of God, the Vedantie teaching being that everything 
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is comprehended in the Divine existence, In practical mat- 

ters, the Vedanta holds, in opposition to the Purva 
Mimansa, that ceremonial observances have no absolute 

value, their importance consisting only in their being dis- 
ciplines teaching the mind to look beyond the immediate 
objecta of sense and purging itof the grosser desires. The 
Vedanta attaches great importance to devout meditations 
on Brahman, of which the (’panishads contain numerous 
samples, and the Bhagavalyita lays special stress on 
the culture of bhakti, the reverential love of God. 
In brief, harm or duty devoutly and disinterestedly 
performed, and upasana or devout meditation carried 
on with bhakti, leading to jnana, the knowledge and 
constant, consciousness of the Supreme Being, constitutes 
the ethical scheme of the Vedanta in ite essence, The su- 
preme end of existence ix indissoluble union with Brah- 
man, which may be realised in this life or another accord- 
ing to the quality of one's spiritual efforts. As to the 
future life, the Veilanta teaches that the individual soul, 
which is an eternal, uncreated part or manifestation of the 
Supreme Soul, goes through a countless series of incarna- 
tions till it is freed from the fetters of physical embodi- 
ment und blessed with conscious union with God. These 
fetters are, the Vedanta teaches, five in number, and are 
called koshas or sheaths, since they hide from the soul, in 
its ignorant state, its true spiritual essence. [n the various 
stages of culture previous to the highest enlightenment, 
the soul ignorantly identifies itself with one or another of 
the following : the first or the most gross, the annamays 
kosha or the gross material body; the second in order of 
grossness, the pranamaya kosha or the vital powers; the 

third, the manomaya kosha or the sensorium ; the fourth, 

the vijnanamaya kosha or the understanding ; and the fifth, 
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the anandamaya kosha or the pleasurable emotions. Beyond 
these, but illumining all with the light of its consciousness, 
is the pure self, whose true nature and relation to God 
must be realised before moksha or liberation can be 
attained. However, having a subtler body than the visible,. 
namely, that consisting of the subtler sheaths, it is easy to 
sea how the soul passes at death from one hody to another 
or from one region of the universe to a higher or lower one. 
As to the details of the future life, the Vedanta conceives 
three very different states for the three classes into which 
it divides all moral beings. For those who have led vicious 
or merely natural lives, without subjecting themselves to 
any disciplines, it anticipates no less horrible a destiny than 
transmigration into inferior organisms, at hext to the 
bodies of the lowest class of human beings. It seems to 
consider “the lower animals also as moral beings and 
admits the possibility of their gradual elevation to human- 
ity. The scientific doctrine of the evolution of the higher 
animals from the lower, seems to favour this view, though 
no scientific evidence in the true sense is possible in the 
matter. As for the pious, the Vedanta awards two differ- 
ent destinations to them according to the nature of the 
disciplines they have passed through. The followers of the 
karmakanwda, those whose worship consist in offering sacri- 
fices to the Gods, are destined for the Pitriloka, the hahita- 
tion of the manes, where they pass through a way called’ 
the Pitriyana and figuratively described as consisting of » 
number of phenomenal objects such as mist, dark nights,. 
«clouds &e. Through this way they pass to the moon, which 
either contains the Pitriloke or is associated with it. There 
they dwell in enjoyment of the fruits of their good works 
until they, the fruits, are spent ont, when they have to re- 
race their steps to the earth and be re-born according to: 
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their merits. On the other band, the followers of hire 
nana kanda, the spiritual worshippers of the Infinite, are 
destined for the Brahmaloka, the world of Brahman. They 
also have to follow a particular path called the Devayana, 
the way of the Gods. This also consists of a number of 
-elements which are altogether more auspicious than those 
composing the Pitriyana. The most prominent are the 
rays of the sun, which perhaps represent spiritual en- 
dightenment. Led through this path to the Divine regions, 
painted in gorgeous colours, but in language which is 
-evidently figurative, the spirits of the pious are said 
to live in perfect beatitude, in constant communion 
with God and in the company of the devas, and never 
return to any mundane state of existence unless at their 
own will, Whether this Brahmaloka is the final goal of all 
rational beings, or there is a higher state of existence, is a 
matter of controversy among the various schools of the 
Vedanta Philoxophy, of which I now proceed to give a 
short account. 
THE VEDANTISM OF THE SCHOOLS. 

It is in the detailed interpretation of the fundamental 
principles enumerated above that the Vedanta Philosophy 
branches out into schools. Of these, three have the largest 
following, those of Sankam, Ramanuja and Madhva, the 
followers of the first, again, outnumbering by far those of 
the other two, These three perhaps are the only schools 
that may be called living, and are also important aos 
Tepresenting three poles of thought to one or another of 
which the mind of man naturally turns. To these, J as 
a native of Bengal and knowing more of this province than 
others, shall add the school of Baladeva Vidyabhushana, to 
which the followers of Chaitanya belong, and that of Raja 
Rammohban Roy, the founder wf the Brahma Samaj, who 
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taidhtar to the instincts of a true Indian reformer, wrote 
commentaries on the Prasthanatrayam, and whose school, 
though not sticking to traditional methods in all matters, 
is yet important as representing ® fusion of ancient Indian 
thought with the thought of the West. That there were: 
more or less opposed schools of Vedantic thought even be- 
fore the foundation of the earliest of the existing schools, 
namely thet of Sankara, appears evident from the mention 
of Vedantic teachers in the Suéras with the points in which 
they differed in their interpretation of the scriptures. 
That there were at least two main currents of Vedantic 
thought before Sankara and Ramanuja, is also evident 
from these two teachers professing to follow two ancient 
traditions—traditional methods I mean—in their respective: 
commentaries, and from the former's anticipating, in 
substance, the views of the latter several centuries before 
his actual advent, and refuting them in his commentaries, 
To indicate, however, a few lines of difference followed by 
the different schools. Though agreeing in the opinion that 
Brahman is the sole cause of the universe, the schools differ 
a good deal ax to the method of creation and the nature of 
the power with which God creates. Sanknra holds that 
creation is not real in the same sense and in the same 
degree ax the creator. The creation ofa real world, of a 
world really different from the creator, would affect his 
infinitude by placing a reality outside the limits of his 
existence. Nor could creation be the creator's assuming a 
particular form, for that would militate agninst his perfect 
and unchangeable nature. Neture and the finite soul, 
therefore, Sankara concjudes are not real as such, but only 
passing appearances of the one only Reality, Brahman, and 
the power of creation, though eternally existing in him and 
containing in it the germ of all created things, is in fact a 
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amysterious and inscrutable power, called Maya or Avidya, 
producing the passing illusions of finite intelligences and 
material worlds without at the same time subjecting the 
Supreme Being to these illusions. Thus Sankara is a 
Meyavadi as to the method of creation and an Advaitavadi 
or Monist as to the relation of creation to the creator. As 
the power of creation is a power of producing illusions and 
not realities, and as the finite does not really exist, but 
only seems to do so, Sankara conceives that the Divine 
nature has no necessary relation to the finite and 
ia therefore an absolute or unqualified unity. His 
Advaitavada is therefore called visuddha, ie. pure 
absolute or unqualified. Very different is Ramanuja’s 
idea of creation and its relation to the creator. If 
created objects, he says, were independent of the 
creator, their real existence would indeed be inconsistent 
with his infinitude ; but though distinct from him, they are 
dependent on him and are, in that sense, comprehended in 
his infinite being. They are in that sense, his Prakara or 
modes, and as such rea] and not illusory existences. They 
are necessarily related to him and exist in him eternally 
in a subtle form before creation and in a developed form 
in the state of creation. The method of creation, according 
to Ramanuja, is therefore a parinama, change-or evolution 
of the cosmic form of God froma subtle toa developed 
state, leaving the extra-cosmic or divine aspect of his na- 
ture untouched and unchanged. The necessary relation of 
the world to God introduces, in Ramanuja’s opinion, an 
element of difference in the divine nature, which is concei- 
ved by Ramanuja asa qualified unity—a unity not related 
to anything outeide of it but diversified by relation within 
itsef. Hence Ramanuja’s Monism or Advaitavada is called 
Visiskta or qualified. Madhva, otherwise called Anandatir- 
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tha or Purnaprajna, was a defender of common sense and 
condemned Monism in both the unqualified and the quali- 
fied shape. Though holding matter and the individual soul 
to be deper.dent on God, he conceived the Infinite in such 
an abstract manner, that he could see no unity between it and 
the finite, He put particular emphasis on the expressions 
of duality and difference in the Upanishads and the Vedanta 
‘Sutras, and explained all utterances of an opposite drift in 
the light of the former. His system, therefore, ix called 
Dvaitavada or Dunlism, and is really the return of Philo- 
sophy from the heights of speculation to the uncritical con- 
ceptions of common sense hallowed with a glow of reveren- 
tial faith. The same remark applies to the system of Bala- 
deva Vidyabhushana. Raja Rammohan Roy follows San- 
kara in the main, but interprets him in a way that modi- 
fies to a certain extent some of the features of his syxtem 
that are repulsive to common sense. Of the systems of 
Baladeva and the Raja, I shall, however, for obvious rea- 
ons, confine myself to this brief mention. Returning to 
Sankara and Ramanuja, we find the ethical and spiritual 
philosophies of these thinkers deeply atfected by their diffe- 
ring conceptions of the world and the Divine nature. San- 
kara, looking upon ell differences as ultimately illusory, 
regards all actions, even the highest, as consistent only 
with e passing state of ignorance, since they all proceed upon 
a distinction of agents, things acted upon and the fruits of 
action, On the other hand, Ramanuja, to whom distine- 
tions, when rightly seen by the light of Reason, are real, 
regards the higher duties of life as of permanent value. 
For the same reason, while the latter sees no incompatibi- 
lity between the highest enlightenment and the household- 
er's life, the former extole detachment and regards the 
anchorite’s life as an essential condition of liberation, 
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Again, contemplating Brahman as Impersonal Intelligence, 
Sankara conceives even the highest reverential worship as 
@ transitional stage of oulture, and regards a conscioueness 
of absolute unity with the supreme as the goal of all spiri- 
tual discipline. To Ramanuja, on the other hand, Brah- 
men is a Personal Being, and even in the highest stages of 
communion, the worshipper feels that he is distinct from 
his object of worship. As regards liberation, likewise, the 
two schools differ a great deal. The finite soul’s ascension 
to Brahmaloka, as described in the Srutis and the Stras, 
is accepted by Ramanuja as its final liberation, while 
Sankara, finding that the description of thnt state 
of liberation leaves several points of difference between 
the individual and the Universal Self, teaches that it is 
only partial or relative liberation that is thus described, 
and that there is a higher state of absolute liberation indi- 
cated in certain passages of the canon,—a state involving 
a complete merging of the individual self in the Absolute. 
Madhya, the Dualist, agrees with Ramanuja in the main 
as regards ethical and spiritual matters. 
LATER VEDANTIC LITERATURE, 

Besides the commentaries on the three institutes 
written by the great founders of the schools, a good num- 
ber of hand-books expounding the philosophy have been 
written by the founders themselves and their followers. 
Unfortunately it is only works belonging to the school of 
Sankara that are well-known throughout the country. 
Madhve’s Yattvamuktavali is read in Bengal, but Rama- 
nuja’s Pedantasangraha and other minor works, and even 
his commentary on the Upanishads are only heard of. Of 
works of Sankara's school, the Upadesa Sahasri and the 
Fivekachudamani ascribed to him are well-known and so 
sre several smaller tracts said to be written by him, but 
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probably composed by later writers belonging to his school. 
The Panchadasi by Madhavacharya and the Vedantasara by 
‘Yogindra-Sadananda are among the best known of minor 
works on the Vedanta, and have been translated into Eng- 
lish. Somewhat less known but still important is the 
Velanta Paribhasha by Dharmaraja Advaeindra. One of 
the most ancient books of this class, but not strictly philo- 
sophical in thethod, is the celebrated Yogavasishtha Rama- 
yana, For English readers I may mention the translations: 
of the Upanishads hy Professor Max Muller, by Mr. Roer 
and others in the Asiatic Society’s Edition, by Messrs. 
Chatterji and Mead of the Theosophical Society, by Pandit. 
Sitarama Savtri and Ganganathjha and hy the present. 
writer. The edition done by the two Pandits Inst men- 
tioned has the singular recommendation of containing 
translations of Sankara’s commentary, The Vedanta Sutras: 
with the commentury of Sankara have been translated by 
Professor Thibant and the Bhagavulyita by Professor: 
Telang and many others. 

THE VEDANTA AS A BASIS OF POPULAR RELIGION, 

In this article I have had no opportunity to say what 
I think, as to the philosophical basis and the logical 
strength of Vedantism. My aim has been to give a most 
general and unbiassed statement, untinged by sectarian 
predilections, of the fundamental principles of the Vedanta. 
But as a Vedantist I may perhaps be allowed to say at the 
conclusion of the article that I believe Vedantism, in its 
essence, to have a very long life before it, as it has had » 
long life bebind it in the past, as a system of Philosophy 
and as a basis of populér religions. Every system of Hin- 
duism worth mentioning hes built upon it, for it is opposed 
to none, and it hes been alike the ideal aspired after by 
the novice and the backward. in religious culture, and the 
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solace and delight of the advanced devotee. As I under- 
stand the Vedante, I find no authority in it for image 
worship as it prevails in the country at the present time. 
But the early Vedantists believed in orders of beings higher 
than man and some of them were in favour of honouring 
them according to the methods laid down in the ancient. 
rituals, though others regurded such worship to be consis- 
tent only with ignorance and unworthy of the wise. How- 
ever, the Vedantie discipline of concentrating the attention 
in particular objects of Nature and contemplating them as 
Brahman, since they are his relative manifestation, seems 
to have given a sort of countenance to Idolatry and 
xo we find Idolatry and Vedantism closely leagued together 
in various sects both in ancient and modern times. But we 
also find schools, like the followers of Nanak, who shook off 
Tdolatory but adhered to the Vedanta. The Brabmasamaj 
movement of the present day was inaugurated as a purely 
Vedantic movement, and if some of its later leaders loosen- 
ed the Vedanta connection on aceount of their defective 
scholarship and denational education, the Samaj seems to 
‘be now, in its latest developments, tracing back its way to 
the ol] affinity and feeling after the old foundations 
beneath its feet. The Theosophical movement is largely 
Vedantic and the Ramkrishna or Vivekananda movement 
profesxedly so, Muhammadanism and Vedantism meet in 
Sufism and other esoteric systems of Islam, and there is no 
renson why the enlightened Mussalman of the present day 
should be blind to the claims of his Hindu brother's reviv- 
ed Vedantixm, As to Christianity, appearances point to a 
not very distant fusion of the most liberal forms of this 
faith with the most advanced and reformed forme of 
‘Vedantism—e fusion far more glorious and fruitful than 
that of Neoplatonism and Christianity in the early centu- 
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ries of the Christian era. These appearances are not confin- 
ed to Europe and America, but are to be seen in this 
country also in the growing interest of certain Christian 
converts in the study of the Vedanta and in the attempt 
made in certain quarters to establish a newly conceived 
Christian Theology on the basis of the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy. There is nothing to prevent the success of such an 
attempt. The Vedantie doctrine of incarnation, rightly 
conceived, is so rational and liberal, that if the holy Jesus 
ean be historically proved to have said and felt, as well lived 
tin the consciousness of the truth—‘I and my father are 
ene,’ no true Vedantist can refuse to accept him as an in- 
carnation of the Deity, as much as Vamadeva of the Vedic 
days and Sri Krishna of the Bhagavadgita. 


THE VEDANTA RELIGION.“ 
—~o 
By Prorgssos M. RANGACHARIAR, M. A. 

Vedanta is 2 name which is genemily given to the 
Upanishads. In this connection it is interpreted to mean 
the end of the Vedas, that is, the last portion of the reveal- 
ed scriptural literature of the Hindus. It is also used uy 
the name of a well known sytem of Indian philosophy 
which is mainly based on the teachings of the Upanishads. 
The word may, however, be more appropriately understood 
as the end of all knowledge. What, then, is really the end 
of all knowledge ? Even the physical sciences have been 
said to be like the kind mother who, when asked merely to 
give bread, gives also the invigorating milk of ideas. So, 
the immediate practical utility of knowledge is certainly 
not the best part of it. In that transfiguration of man’s 
mind, which ix brought about by means of grand, noble, 
and all-comprehending ideas, consists largely the value of 
knowledge as an aid to human progress, “The ultimate 
problem of all thought is,” it has been well remarked by a 
writer in the latest number of Mind, * the relation of the 
Finite to the Infinite, of the Universe to the Primal 
Source of Being from Whom all existence proceeds.” There 
ix certainly nothing higher for the human understanding 
to try to know than the nature of this relation. It is 
an “open secret” which very few persons are able to 
read intelligently at all; and even among the gifted few, 
who read it in one way or another, there is much room 
for wide differences of opinion. This relation between 


* Reprinted from the Brahmavedin, September 1895. 
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the Universe and its Primal Source has not been, at 
-all times, understood anywhere in the same way; nor have 
the different peoples of the earth looked at it from time to 
time in the same light. Nevertheless man has had, all 
along in the course of his history, to live out his life from 
day to day relying upon some sort of belief in regord to 
this all-important relation between the Finite and the 
Infinite. 1ndeed the history of man’s apprehension of this 
relation everywhere determines the history of his religion ; 
or, religion is nothing other than the knowledge of this 
relition and the consequent adjustment of human thoughts, 
foolings, and activities in accordance with that knowledge. 

While the Upanishads und the Bhagavad-Gita form 
the spiritual foundations of Vedantic thought in India, the 
formulation of the Vedanta-philosophy is to be found in 
the Aphorisms (Sutras) of Badarayane ; and therein it is 
-declared that the object of the Vedanta is to know the 
Brahman, which is the cause of the birth, existence, and 
‘dissolution of the Universe. It is clear from this that the 
Vedanta does not at all question the existence of the 
‘Infinite, afid also that it derives the Finite itself from the 
‘Infinite. Materialism is beginning to be already so com- 
pletely discredited even in the West as almort not to 
deserve the name of philosophy; and in the history of 
Indian thought it never had any really serious and impor- 
tant place assigned to it. The Indian mind has been too 
logical and too contemplative to assert that the Finite is all 
‘in it. It cannot be denied that » few Indian men of learn- 
sing have occasionally played with materialism ; but India as 
a whole has never been able to shake off the awe-inspiring 
and ever-present steadying weight of the Infinite. There- 
“fore the Vedanta, while taking into consideration the rela- 
‘tion between the Finite and the Infinite, has had only the 
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choice between three alternative views to adopt, which 
views may be characterised as (1) mechanical, (2) organic, 
and (3) monistic. The first view holds both the Finite 
and the Infinite to be real, and conceives the relation be- 
‘tween them to be more or Jess akin to that between an 
engine and its maker who is alao its driver. This may be 
ssid to be the view of the Duwaita Vedanta. Tho second 
view also holds both the Finite and the Infinite to be real, 
but fuses them together into a single organic whole by con- 
«eiving the relation between them to be like that between 
an organism and its life or ‘vital force.’ This is the 
Visishtadwaita-Velanta. The third view holds the Infinite 
to be the only reality, and conceives the Finite to be merely 
san illusory reflection or representation thereof. And this 
is the Adwaita Vedanta, In none of these schools are we 
led to apprehend the Infinite merely as a distant God; in 
-all of them we may easily notice the belief in what has 
been aptly called the inter-penetration of the spiritual and 
the material worlds, for the God of the Upanishads is all- 
pervading and is both far and near atthe same time. Fur- 
ther, the Vedanta however understood, knows only one 
God, only one Infinite ; and man is called upon to see that 
the purpose of life is to help to fulfil the purpose of univer- 
-sal creation by himself reulising, and enabling others to 
realise, the divineness of human nature and its goal in the 
God-head. There is, however, no agreement between the 
various schools of the Vedanta as to the details of the 
exact nature of the ultimate condition of the liberated 
human soul. There is no exclusiveness about the religion 
of the Vedanta; the gates of its temple are open for all to 
enter, The enlightened Vedantin is expected to make 
no distinction between a Brahmin, a Chandala, a cow 
-and a dog, between friends and foes, as well as 
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between the virtuous and the sinful. One of the excellent 
features of the Vedanta is its open recognition of the 
ethical and spiritual oneness of man’s nature. 

To the Monistic Vedantin the way of knowledge is the 
way to Moksha—to liberation from the trammels of ever- 
recurring births and deaths. According to him God is 
altogether inaccessible to human thoughts and words, and 
all forms of worship and prayer only goto make the 
unconditioned appear as conditioned. Nevertheless, Upasana: 
or worship is recognised asa necessity even to him, os he 
holds it to be of great value in preparing the human soul 
to receive with calm illumination the great truth of its 
oneness with the Divine. The followers of the other two 
schools of the Vedanta see in God the harmonious syuthesix 
of the most perfect ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
To them religious worship isan inviolable duty, and the 
way of worship is the way to Moksha. Then, what is the 
kind of worship that is enjoined on all those who follow in 
‘some way or other the teachings of the Vedanta? The- 
old Vedic way of worship consisted in offering prayers and 
sacrifices to the deities. “It ix no exaggeration to state 
that no nation appears at the dawn of history so full of 
prayer and praise as the Hindu Aryans,” says a Christian 
Missionary in a recent work of his on Vedie religion. 
‘When, however, this profusion of prayer ceases to flow 
from the abundance of genuine feeling in the heart, and 
when sacrifices lose their original significance in the way 
of establishing the wished-for kind of communion between 
the worshipper and the deity, then prayers get petrified 
into mere formule, and sacrifices become altogether 
meaningless rituals. Worship which is, on the practical 
side, the essence of religion becomes the shield of 
hypocrisy and deceit. This does not take place before the- 
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old ideal of religion and of man’s duties is felt to be more 
or lesa inadequate in the new circumstances, and a new one 
is slowly beginning to get itself established. We findclear 
signs of such a change even in the Satapatha-Brakmana 
wherein it is said :—He who sacrifices to the Atman, or the 
Self, is superior. One should say, ‘There is he who 
sacrifices to the gods and also there is he who sacrifices to 
the Atman.' He who understands that by such and such a 
means such and such a one of his members is rectified, and 
that by such snd sach another means such and such 
another of his members is restored,—he is the person who 
sacrifices to the Atman. He is freed from this mortal body 
‘and from sin in the same way in which the serpent is 
freed from its worn-out skin; and acquiving the nature of 
Rik, Yajush, and Saman, and of the Sacrifice, he attains to 
heaven. On the other hand, he who understands that 
gods are to be worshipped with such and such an oblation, 
and offers it up to them, is like an inferior who pays 
tribute toa superior, or like a Vaisya who pays tribute to 
the king. This person does not conquer for himself so 
great a world as the other does.” Do we not here see that 
the religion of self-discipline and self-cuiture is already 
trying to assert itself ns against the old religion of sacrificial 
rituals ? It is indeed far better for a man to fortify himeelf 
against temptations, and subdue the evil that is in him, 
than perform rites and offer numberless sacrifices of various 
kinds to various deities. The object of all true worship 
must be not so much to please God as to make man worthy 
of His love. Even in the Code of Manu, which distinctly 
enforces caste, ceremonial laws and ritualistic religion, we 
find evidence enough to indicate the existence of a strong 
partiality in favour ofthe Vedanta. “The man,” says 
‘Manu, “who, recognising himself in all baings and all 
3 
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beings in his own self, sacrifices to the Atman enters 
into absolute freedom.” In all probability the freedom 
that is referred to here is the freedom from the bondage of 
the Law, that is, from being subject to the operation of 
ceremonial and ritualistic regulations concerning society 
and religion. It may mean Moksha as well. 

In the Upanishads there are many passages which 
clearly set forth this very change in the ideal of worship. 
‘The second Khanda of the Mundakopanishad emphatically 
declares that all those, who believe in the saving efficacy of 
eacrificial rituals and perform them, are foolish, ignorant, 
and self-sufficient men, going to ruin and destruction like 
the blind that are led by the blind. In the place of elabor- 
ate rituals it enjoins austerity, faith, peacefulness, retire- 
ment into the forest, and living by the begging of food. 
In the very last Anuvdka of the Nérayaniya portion of the 
Toittiriyopanishad, we have a passage in which the various 
elements of the sacrificial ritual are replaced by the 
elements required for character-building, obviously with 
the object of pointing out that Vedantic Worship is far 
different from Vedie Worship. The same Varayuniya 
portion of the Taittiriyopanishad speaks of truth, austerity, 
temperance, peacefulness, liberality, duty, upbringing of 
children, worship in the way of kindling the sacred fire, &c, 
mental contemplation, and resignation, as things of the 
highest importance without which no man would be able to 
reelise for himself the glory of God. The Vedintic religion 
is distinctly not a religion of mere rituals but one of right- 
eousness ; and in another Upanishad self-restraint, charity, 
‘and mercy are naturally regarded as being very much 
detter materials of worship than forms of rituals. In this 
age of individualistic self-assertion the Vedintic discipline 
of self-denial may appear too rigorous, cold, and uninvit~ 
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fing ; but the seeds of salvation for individuals, as well as 
for communities of individuals, are always to be found only 
in the faithful practice of difficult self-denial. Self-asser- 
tion strengthens the bond of Karma, while self-denial 
Jeada to the freedom of the soul—that blissful freedom 
from the bondage of matter which comes to man only when 
he deserves it. Every soul that ix bound to matter has to 
work out its own liberation, and nothing can show better 
than the Vedantin’s theory of Karma, how whata man 
does here makes or mars his hereafter. The unborn and 
immortal part of man, namely, hix soul is alone responsible 
for the acquisition of Moksha either through the knowledge 
of truth or by deserving the grace of God. The sou! alone 
is the friend of the soul, the soul alone is the foe of the 
soul. Man’s sense of moral responsibility can in no way 
be made stronger. It is but proper to point out that with 
the Vedanta self-denial does not necessarily mean either 
squietism or asceticism. According to the Gita it implies 
the willing performance of the duties incumbent upon us 
without attachment to the result flowing therefrom, what- 
ever may be the rank in which we are placed to fight out 
the battles of life. All forms of worship are good, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gita so far ax they go toaid usin 
combining, in the conduct of our lives, honest and earnest 
work with sincere resignation and disinterested self-sacri- 
fice; nnd indeed one of the best forms of worship is 
declared to be the worship of silent contemplation. 

‘The Gita recognises that all are not capable of having 
the same knowledge of truth and of submitting to the same 
discipline of self-denial and adopting the same manner of 
worship, and thus takes it for granted that all cannot be of 
‘the same religion. “The religion of the many must 
necessarily be more incorrect than that of the refined 
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and reflective few, not so much in its essence. as in 
its forms, not ro much in the spiritual idea which lies 
Jatent at the bottom of it, ax in the symbols and dogmas 
in which that idea ix embodied.” This remark of @ 
thoughtful English writer is so true that it needs no cor- 
roboration, and our own Vedantic Scriptures wisely refrain 
from all particularisation of forms, symbols, and dogmas, 
“In whatever way people come to me,” says Sri Krishna, 
“in that same way do I accept them.” Forms and symbols 
and dogmas are not at all essential to the true Vedautic 
Religion, But it does not despixe them, seeing that many 
of us cannot do without them, even when they are not of 
the best kind. It ix said again in this our Divine Lay— 
“Those who are devoted to other gods, and offer worship 
with faith, even they, Arjuna, worship ine in reality in a 
way that is not law-ordained. Iam indeed the Lord and 
receiver of all worship; those who do not know me as I 
am, fall in consequence. The worshippers of the gods go 
to the gods, ancestor-worshippers go to the spirits, und 
those that worship me go to me. Whosoever with devo- 
tion offers to me a leaf, or a flower, or a fruit, or water, 
that I accept as an offering brought to me with devotion by 
one who has a well-disciplined soul. Whatever you do, 
whatever you eat, whatever you offer as sacrifice in the fire, 
whatever you give, or whatever austerities you practise, O 
Arjuna, purpose it for me.” 

The Vedantic Religion, accordingly, believes in one 
and only one God, in His omnipenetrativenese, as it has 
been aptly termed, and in the spiritual oneness throughout 
of human nature and human destiny. It is not exclusive, 
and has no peculiar rites and symbols and dogmas. But it 
does not object to any form of worship, as long as such 
worship is in harmony with the aspiring heart of the wor- 
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shipper. It enforces self-discipline and self-culture, and 
‘teaches man to realise the life of righteousness as the best 
means of worshipping God and of obtaining deliverance and 
‘Dliss. It is in this manner truly catholic and wisely 
tolerant. 


THE ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA.* 
BY THE LATE MR. N. VYTHINATHA AIYAR, M. A, 


the same for the three systems of the Vedanta 

philosophy. Whatever may be the conception form- 
ed of the ultimate nature and lot of the individual Jiva, 
whether they regard it as the supreme son] in temporary 
obscuration, or as a distinct entity now and for ever, and 
whatever view they may hold regarding its relation to the 
Brahman Hindu philosophers are in entire accord on the 
question of the force that determines for the individual his 
career upon this earth. The life of each man is shaped for: 
him in the main by karma or conduct. But what is this. 
karma, which is so potent over our lives? A bare state- 
ment of the theory in its extremest outlines seems to bring 
it perilously near to fatalism. But the two are quite distinct: 
and even diametrically opposed. ‘The Inter is destructive 
of all responsibility in man; it reduces him to a mere 
automaton moving along grooves cut out for him by an 
inexomble power. The Hindu conception of the human 
will and human responsibility is far different from this, 
The question of the Liberty of the Will, originating in 
most part‘in the unfortunate application to the Will of the- 
term Liberty, a term that has no more connection 
with it than any other term like whiteness, sweotness, 
&c.,—this controversy seems to be unknown to Hindu 
Philosophy. But the doctrine of karma leaves to the 
individual will the maximum amount of-freedom that, 
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fa doctrine of karma is, in all ite essential features, 
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may be claimed for it; itmakes the individual and the 
individual alone responsible for the whole of his career here, 
He ia not under the control, in his voluntary actions, of any 
irresistible power external to him; he has not to suffer 
vicariously for the sins of others; and he cannot hope for 
redemption through the vicarious expiation of another, 
He knows that he has to bear the whole burden of his 
conduct himself. 

You, all the deeds that men have done, 

In light of day, before the aun, 

Or veiled beneath the gloom of night, 

Thonk though forgotten, rosppent 

And travel, silent, ia their rears 

This escort of karma which thus ushers the individual 

into this world is the aggregate of his deeds, good and bad 
in his past lives, This is his Sanchita karma, the aggregate 
of past deeds. Of this total aggregate, each particular deed 
works out its results on the individual in its due course, 
‘When a Jiva enters upon its career of life in a particular 
animal frame, it does so in expiation of some one of its 
deeds in the past. This, of which each one of us is now 
experiencing the result and which has given us this 
particular physical and mental configuration, is known as 
Prarabtha karma—the commenced deed. The deeds which 
we may perform in the future form the Ayami kerma. The 
entire exhaustion of the aggregate karma of the individual 
would be tantamount to final liberation from the bonds of 
life and death, and hence would mean salvation. To this 
exhaustion the individual has to work his way ; and destroy 
the accumulated karma of the past with the aid of his 
conduct in the present and in his future. But the course, 
already entered upon by him under the influence of what is 
known as Prarabdha karma, must be gone through to the 
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end, Our present life belongs to it; and we cannot shake 
it off in the middle. But while undergoing the effects of 
this much of our deeds in the past, we may also be working 
our way tothe final liberution from the sway of karma, 
and to salvation, by means of « virtuous life. 

Here, at this stage of the argument, arises the 
question as to the nature of virtue. Toa life of virtue 
the Vedantin ascribes the important result of relieving the 
human soul from its burden of kerma, Virtue or good 
works lead to knowledge, and knowledge leads to salvation. 
A blind observance of the dicta of religion is useless; and 
knowledge without works is still worse: ‘All who 
worship what is not real knowledge, (who are engaged in 
works, good though they be), enter into blind darkness; 
those who delight in real knowledge (without the practice 
of virtue) enter into greater darkners.”* It is only those 
who know “atthe same time both knowledge and non- 
knowledge "+ (virtuous works) that can overcome death 
and secure salvation, We should realise in the first place 
the fact that this body is perishable and that virtue alone 
can lead to ‘true knowledge.’ But we must also remember 
that attainment of true knowledge does not take away the 
need for a virtuous life. Sages like Janaka did not deem 
it proper to abandon their duties and responsibilities even 
though they had ascended up to the highest stepa of 
wisdom. ‘ My body ends in ashes. Om! Mind, remember! 
Remember thy deeds!’ Such is the solemn adjuration of 
the Vedantin to his mind. It is not to forget itself; nor 
is it to forget its deeds; and all the while, it should see 
remember that tho “ body ends in ashes,” 

‘What are the deeds which the mind is thus adjured to 
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remember, and the man to perform? The believers ina 
personal God have an easy answer to this question, The 
commandments of the Divine Ruler of man form the basis for 
the distinction of right and wrong. The followers of Sankara, 
on the other hand to whom the Brakan is not x personal 
entity distinct from the individual soul, may be supposed 
to be in a fix in answering this question. Where are they 
to seek for the foundation of ethical distinctions? The 
world is an illusion; the human soul is but » temporary 
-aojourner in the phyxical surroundings of its own creation. 
But the bonds of karma must be severed ; and this can be 
-done only with the help of knowledge, and knowledge can 
be attained only by good deeds. And it becomes incum- 
bent on them to expltin how this is to he accomplished. 

We confine our remarks in this article to the teaching 

on this subject in the Jsavasya Upanishad, which gives a 
brief statement of the Vedanta doctrine of ethics. It con- 
sists of but 18 slokas ; but in this short compass it gives u 
clear account of the ethics, acceptable equally to nll the three 
branches of the Vedantic school of thought. It is unne- 
cessury, as we have said, to dwell upon the ultimate found- 
ation of ethical distinctions in the case of the believers in 
@ personn! God. Let us see how the Adwaitin also can 
secure xn efficient basis for the inculeation of virtuous 

conduct in life. 4 

The Jeavasye Upanishad teacher that man should live, 
‘work, know and attain sulvation. Life is not to be thrown 
‘away by bim. The human soul basa goal to win; that 
goul is, in the view of the Adwaitin, the recognition of its 
oneness with the Brahman. Though the -Jiva is to all 
-‘appenrunce only a deluded ‘and shackled toy of the pheno- 
menal world and of karma, it is yet the all-embracing 
all-pervasive spirit of the Universe. Into the 
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Jogical basis of this doctrine it is not our purpose to 
enter nt present. Its ethical aspect alone concerns us here, 

‘There is an aspect of the Adwaita theory that places it in a 
position of advantage ethically. 1t is the eminence of 
towering grandeur to which it raises the human oul. It 
ix not simply a spiritual entity exalted above the Universe 
to the region of eternal bliss, It stands alone and has no 

second; it is greater than the grentest, and smaller than 

the smallest. We shall quote here a few of the expressions. 
in which the Hindu philosopher endeavours to express his 
conception of the self: “That one moves not; but is 
swifter than thought. The senses never reached it. It 
walked before them,” Exch man may say unto himself: “ I 
wm the generator und the destroyer of the entire Universe. 
Than me there is nothing higher. On me all this Universe 
is woven, as gems are strung on a string. I am the flavour 
in the water, the light in the sun and moon. By me the 
Universe is pervaded. Iam the Supreme, the Highest, 
the Eternal, Unborn and All-pervading.” Man is not the 
mere creature of a God; he is God Himself. He has not 

simply the image impressed upon him of his Creator; he 
is himself the Creator. He is the Lord of creation in a 
sense higher and nobler thnn that assigned to this expres- 
sion by the religions of the West. 

Will one imbued with such a lofty conception of his 
soul, condescend to contaminate it with evil in thought, 
word or action? ‘Willhe defile his Atman with base deeds ? 
Nobility of character cannot but come of necessity to a man 
with so noble an ideal of himself. But as man is consti- 
tuted at present, before his eyes are opened by true know- 
ledge, when he is not fully conscious of the true glory of 
hig soul; and when “the door of the True is covered 
with n golden disc,” how is he to get into the other 
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aide of the gates of Heaven? How is he to see the 
nature of the True? He believes in a good path which 
would lead him to the attainment of true knowledge; 
and he believes that virtue and knowledge would lead him 
on ultimately to Brakma-Sakshatkara. But this life into- 
which the Jive is thrown by its Karma ia not to be 
despised as it furnishes us with a sphere for the practice of 
good works, and hence for the destruction of the aggregate: 
of past arma. 

The injunction to the mortal is that “ ever doing works 
here,” he should “ desire to live a hundred years."* But 
he performs the works not for his own benefit. “ Works 
will not cling toa man” when he performs them in the 
right spirit. He secures enjoyment, not by seeking it by 
means of works, but only by a complete surrender of him- 
self and of hia works, ‘“ When thou hast surrendered alt 
this, then thou mayest enjoy.”+ 

The Vedantin “ beholds all beings in the self, and the 
self in all beings ;"t and the human race, nay, all animate 
existence has its true being in Brahman. The self should, 
therefore, be merged in this conception of the oneness or 
solidarity of all beings. “Verily, a husband is not dear, 
thet you may love the husband ; but that you may love the 
self, therefore a husband is dear. Verily, a wife is not 
dear, that you may love the wife; that you may love the 
self, therefore a wife is dear."§ Here is a basis for the 
practice of virtue in universal love, before which the 
injunction that we should love-our neighbours as ourselves. 
dwindles into insignificance. 

But the main source of ethical light to the Adwaitin 
is his own inner self. In himself he hasan infallible guide 
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salong the right path. ‘ Whosoever knows that person, 
whose dwelling is love, whose sight is the heart, whose 
mind is light,—the principle of every Self, he indeed 
is a teacher."* The heart of every man is tuned to the 
promptings of righteonsness; he needs no light other than 
-what fills his own mind, and soa teacher in virtue, other 
than his own self. Here is the ethical basis in the inner- 
most conscience of the individual for the Vedantin. But 
human conscience full of self-enlightenment as it is, is yet 
scapable of being thwarted by the bodily environment of the 
soul. The True ubides in the heart. ‘“ With the heart we 
know what is true. . . . The heart indeed is the 
Highest Brabman.”t But knowledge is not virtue. The 
-Jiva, self-enlightened as he is, is yet entangled in the 
trammels of Avidya. The Jiva consists of desires, And 
-26 his desire, so is the will ; and as is will, so his deed ; and 
whatever deeds he does, that he will reap.”{  Self-abnega- 
‘tion, the sacrifice of what binds or individualizes the Jiva, 
the undoing of desires which enter the heart, this is the road 
to immortality. “When all desires which once entered 
-his heart are underdone, then does the mortal become im- 
mortal, then he obtains Brakman.”§ The subjugation of 
the misleading impulses in us enables us to overcome evil. 
‘Without this self-discipline, knowledge and virtue cannot 
be possible for us, and evil is not destroyed. ‘‘ He there- 
fore that knows it, after having become quiet, subdued, 
ssatisfied, patient, collected, sees Self in self, sees all as 
‘Self.”|| The perception of the oneness of human nature, 
which is to the Advaitin the ultimate basis of universal 
dove, and hence of ethical conduct, is impossible to the man 
ewho is not subdued and collected. ‘“ Evil does not over- 
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come him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, 
he burns all evil. Free from evil, free from spots, free from. 
doubt,”* he attains to the Brahman. 

The innate guidance relied upon by the Advaitin. 
should not be taken to mean a disregard of our sacred 
writings. These are the outward embodiments of the. 
breathings of the Soul; and as such serve to help the- 
blinded iva to an easy realisation of its own self-- 
contained light, The fire is there ; but it is obseured by the 
covering of ignorance. And the contact with the light 
that burns eternally in the Sastras imparts an electric: 
stimulus to the inner spirit of man, and rouses it up to the 
height of its intrinsic greatness. “ As clouds of smoke pro- 
coed by themselves out of lighted fire, thus verily, O 
Maitreyi, has been breathed ‘forth from this great Being 
what we have as the Vedas, &e."t 

The life as a whole should be regarded as a “sacrifice,” 
The conquest over temptations, which bave root in our 
bodily cravings, is man’s Dicksha,—his preparation to enter 
upon the life-sacrifice. Its fruits are penance, liberality, 
righteousness, kindness and truthfulness. And the yagna, 
is completed with death, which is the arabiritha, the closing 
ceremonial of the sacrifice, A person who enters upon the 
path laid down in our sacred books, even though he begins 
with faith alone, is eventually led up to knowledge. And 
when good works and knowledge are combined, he is in the 
right road to salvation. 

This is the ethics of the Vedantin built upon the solid 
foundation of his inner self, strengthened as it may be by 
a knowledge of the Sastras. The Vedanta philosophy “has 
not neglected,” to quote the words of Prof. Max Muller, 
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“the important sphere of Ethics, but on the contrary, we 
find Ethies in the beginning, Ethics in the middle, Ethics 
in the end, to say nothing of the fact that minds go en- 
grossed with divine things as the Vedanta philosophers, are 
not likely to fall victims to the ordinary temptations of the 
avorld, the flesh, and other powers.” 


THE ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA* 
BY VASUDEVA J. KIRTIKAR. 


PART IL 


HE ethical ideal of the Vedanta is at least as high as 

the Christian ideal, if not higher, and occupies 

‘ an important place in the Indian system which 

recognises the doctrine of AAG as containing the highest 
philosophic truth. 

The greatest error which Christian writers commit 
‘(and this can never be too often repeated) consists in their 
ignoring the distinction which the Vedanta has emphasised 
and which Philosophy ought always to emphasise in all its 
teachings. I mean the distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge—spiritual and empirical—called in the 
Vedanta, higher and lower, WT and WMG, The lower 
knowledge has reference to the world of sense-experience, 
while the higher one is spiritual in its character. Both are 
recognised as essential to the development of man—one as 
.astep to the other, But it would be absolutely unphiloso- 
phical to apply considerations which are true in one sphere 
‘to the other where they look obviously absurd. 

Now, Ethics and Morality admittedly belong to the 
world of sense-experience, having for their object the 
-development of man in practical life, which necessarily pre- 
supposes the dualism of Man and Nature, finding their 
ultimate reconciliation and explanation in the Highest 
Reality, by whatever name that Reality may be called. 

© Reprint from The Indian Review. 
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“Man’s relations to the Reality and hissocia) and other 
relations are all recognised and rightly recognised in this 
sphere of Relativity ; all these relations reign supreme in 
this sphere. And it is ordained that man must first learn 
to do the duties which those relations imply and attain, by 
@ course of moral discipline, the ethical ideal, before he can 
become fit for spiritual enlightenment. 

In the ethical system which the Vedanta fiw 
formulated, it recognises a principle which is of the highest 
practical importance, that though ‘religious truth ox 
philosophic truth is and must be one that can only be 
yeached by a course of life and study leading to spiritual 
enlightenment, ond though the religious ideals of 
individuals in n community may and do necessarily vary 
with the degree of general culture and aptitude for grasp- 
ing spiritual truths, still, while thus differing in degree, 
they must have as their basic truth, the highest ideal 
which is justified by Philosophy and Theology and is 
capable of realisation at the highest stage. 

All considerations which introduce an element of 
variety in Ethies and Morality are thus subordinated to 
the highest ideal of aerafa, ns to which it is always insisted 
on that it must be the aim of every individual to reach it, 
if possible. 

Tn this view of the matter the Advaita is as practical 
in its religious and ethical aspects, as it is speculatively 
profound in its philosophy. I even venture to think (aa I 
shall show Jater on) that its teachings, if correctly under- 
stood, would be found to be capable of a very wide 
application and be of practical value as much to the king,. 
to the statesman, to the patriot, and to the citizen, as to 
the individual in every walk of life. They furnish an 
excellent foundation for corparate political action and liberty... 
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‘The key-note to the practical ethics of the Vedanta is 
WAS, es the key-note to its philosophy and theology is 
Wi, As iq means Oneness without a Second, so iq 
means Oneness without any distinction of I and Thon, 
Mine and Thine. 

This word abheda, when correctly understood, means 
Love in its purity and fulness, and the manifestation of the 
principle denoted by it consists in altruistic action and not 
in selfish inaction or passivity, as is generally supposed. 

In no system has this principle of Altruism been so 
well appreciated and emphasised as in the Indian Vedanta, 
‘The entire life of the Vedantin, it is ordained, must be one 
‘of disinterested self-sacrifice. 

This idea of sucrifice had its origin in the earliest Vedic 
literature, where the entire creation was explained as an 
act of supreme xelf-sacrifice—the sacrifice of the Supreme 
Being (gyq) that He might “call into existence and 
contemplate and commuue with these dependent images of 
Himself which form the object of His thought and love 
(Mandukya). This He did hy sacrificing a fourth part of 
Himself (Purushasukta). “Let me sacrifice myself (He 
suid) in living things and all living things in myself,” and 
He thus acquired greatness, self-effulgence and lordship 
(Shatapatha Br.) He thfis limited Himself by this partial 
sacrifice, that His life might produce and sustain a 
multiplicity of separate lives (ib). 

What is essentially suggested by this conception is the 
pouring out of life for the benefit of others—a truth 
underlying all evolution, physical as well as spiritual. 

Advaita philosophy has thusled to the ethics of 
Universal Love—a disinterested sacrifice of the heart in the 
service of all, 

6 
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The principle of q¥yq teaches man that though he- 
himself is an independent individual apparently, there is 
the universal principle in him, in common with all other 
beings, which has made him what he is and binds him to 
them all as parts of one organism, “as beings all moving 
on one wheel (of universal life,”) as ‘“ jewels threaded on 
a string.” 

Tt teaches hin a most important lesson that he is not 
u solitary being on earth but hix very existence and well- 
being are tied up with those of others. Wherever he may 
be, whether alone by himself or otherwise, he ix at one 
with them und bound to help them as they help him. He 
lives on others, and he must in common honesty hve for 
them. 

Another lesson insisted on with equal stringency is 
that, while Self-sacrifice and Altruism ire the guiding 1ules 
of conduct, they must be practised without any personal 
attachment or hope of reward. Care should always be 
taken that there is no tinge of egoity in either thought or 
deed. Duty must be done for duty’s sake and dedicated 
to God (Bhagavad Gita, ix. 27, 28). 

The practical value of Kant’s categorical imperative 
ig thus fully appreciated as a rule of conduct by the Indian 
Advaitin, whether he be a houseRolder or a recluse (Shan- 
kar’s Introduction to Ait. Up.) Never flinching from the 
path of duty, one should try to gain the calm which is 
unrufiled by the gusts of fortune and find a home in any 
scene and live a life of “heaven on earth.” 

‘The sentiments presupposed and involved in this con- 
ception of Abheda are—an absence of all egoity, an absence 
of all distinction between friend and foe, and between Mine 
and Thine; an absence of all attachment to earthly poss- 
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essions and earthly ties. No room is thus left for bad 
passions to exercise their sway, and in their place come 
self-abnegation, self-contentment, renunciation, resignation, 
equanimity, truthfulness, sense of justice—a desire to in- 
jure none; love, compassion, forgiveness, charity, humility, 
and peace, 

A certain amount of preparation is necessary to dis- 
cipline the mind for a correct observance of this principle 
in practice. The most disquieting or disturbing element 
in human nature is the element of egoity. It is the most 
fruitful source of desires for self-satisfaction, and these 
desires bind man to things earthly, and give rise to pas- 
sions when they are not satisfied. 

Hence the necessity of insisting on the practice of self- 
denial ; hence also the necessity of the teachings that 
nothing on eurth is man’s except his own thoughts and 
deeds, which ought always to be pure, good and great ; 
that he should disentangle himself from sense objects ; that 
his happiness or misery is dependent on himself alone, that 
he gets only what he has earned, and that, accordingly, he 
himself is the architect of his fortune and destiny, 

He is taught that a life of sxelf-restraint and self-sur- 
render, with indifference to all that is “of the earth, 
euthly,” brings in its tain the virtues I have above men- 
tioned, culminating in happiness which no one can take 
away. 

These virtues have necessarily the effect of purifying 
the heart and making man righteous and religious. But 
their sphere of influence is not confined to this mundane 
existence ; they elevate man to higher and higher planes, 
In every step that he takes towards the attainment of 
these virtues, he goes through the process of “dying to 
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live”; at every step he goes on living a larger and larger 
self. (See also 2 Hald. 138.) 

He learns first to identify himself with his kith and 
kin, next his friends and relations, then his caste and 
country, and so on. In other words, he gradually goes on 
including within his Self the ‘Selfs of others, realising the 
truth that their happiness is his happiness, and their 
misery his own misery, and having faith in the assurance that 
such expansion of the Self is sure ultimately to prove to 
him its own identity with the Divine Self” 

Such is the analysis of the sentiments involved in the 
conception of Abheda and such exactly is the ethical ideal 
insisted on in the Vedanta, 

One has only to read the Bhagavad Gita to seo how 
wrong it is to suppose that Indian philosophers were sim- 
ply soaring high in the regions of speculation and cared 
little for the practical concerns of life. 

That little Book,—whether 2 Revelation or not, in 
the sense in which orthodox Christians consider their Bible 
to be-—-is, indeed, a sacred book in the fullest sense of the 
term and richly deserves the reverence which is paid to it 
both in Europe and America. 

This is what one reads in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Preface 
to his translation of the Bhagavat Gita :— 


“a plain but noble language, it unfolds a philosophioal 

tem which remains to thia day the prevailing Brahminio belief 
blending as it does the doctrines of Kapila, Patanjall and the 
Vedas, So lofty are many of its declarations, #o sublime itaaspire. 
tions, so pure and tender its piety, that Schlegela after his vt: ly of 
the poem, breaks forth into this outburst of delight and prai 
wards ita unknown author:—* Reverenos to the erect tenahers] ix 
counted by foes yr tay the i sacred sete of '. 
Therefore, thou, Oh, m ‘oot, favoured of the Deity, what- 
‘ver at length thou art called among mortals, (thou) the aaiben et 


* The original is in Latin. 
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this Lay, by the prophetic strains of which the mind soars to an 
eternal aod divine height, with a certain unerring pleasure to thea, 
foremost, I say, I offer my salutation amd constant adoration to 
the vestiges thou hast left,” 

“Lassen re-echoes thia splendid tribute; and, indeed, so strik- 
ing are some of the moralitien here inculested and no close the 
parallelism—oftentimes actually verbal—between its teachings and 
those of the New Testament, that = controversy ® has arisen bet- 
‘Ween Pandits and Missionaries on the point whether the author bor- 
rowed frow Christian sources or the Evangelists and Apoatles 
from him.” 

Another writer whom we all esteem as one of the tru- 
eat friends of India, Mrs. Annie Besant, says of this our 
precious treasure as follows :— 

“ Among the priceless teachings thatmay be found in the it 
Hindu poen of the Mahabharata, ‘there is none ao rare and proci- 
ous sé this, ‘The Lord’s Song’ * * * how many troubled 
hearts haa it quieted and strengthened, how many weary souls has 
it led to the Lord ? It ia meant to lift the aspirant from the lower 
levels of renunziation where objecta are renounced to the loftier 
heights where desires are dead, and where the Yogi dwells io calm 
and ceaseless contempletion, while his body and mind are actively 
employed in discharging the duties thst fail to his lot in life. That 
the spiritual man need not be & recluse, that union with the Divine 
Life may be achieved and maintained in the midet of wordly affsira, 
that the obstacles to that union lie not outside ue but withia us— 
such is the central lesson of the Bhagavad Gita.” (Preface). 

‘The Gita is at once a code of ethics, holding forth the 
highest spiritual ideal, a code of religion, inculcating a 
loving devotion to God, and a philosophy of Advaita beau- 
tifully expounding the scientific truth that the dualism in- 
volved in the idea of bhakti begins to fade with the inten- 
sity of the devotional element and ultimately culmina- 


tes in Unity, where all differentiations must disappear with 





* See the learned introduction by Mr. (afterwards Justice) 

i ions of the Gita in verso. Mr. Telang’s view 
ita waa anterior to the Christian era ia not 
nooeptable to the generality of Christiana, who believe that the: 
wish to be true, The wondec in they do not say that Laotze an 
Buddha, too, borrowed from the New Testament, for their teach- 
ings present surprising analogies with Christan thought and eenti- 
ment. 
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the development of the altruistic element and the complete 
realisation of the principle of Abheda. 

The whole ethics of the Gita may be briefly summed 
up thus— 

(a) Renounce things earthly, so that your thoughts 
and deeds might be free from the tinge of egoity and free 
also from earthly desires and attachments, which arouse 
bad passions and lead one astray. 

(6) Forbear injuring any being. 

(c) Treat all alike, 

(ad) Help the needy even at a sacrifice to yourself. 

(e) Do all your duties in o disinterested spirit and 
as an offering of love to the Supreme Being, in purity of 
heart. 

Even that unsympathetic translator of the Gita, 
Mr. Thomson, exclaims, “ would that in the present selfish 
age and this northern active clime it [‘ the sensible and 
religious doctrine’ of the Gita] conld be applied and sue- 
cessfully carried out by Christians, ns we call ourselves, * 

* © We, too, should have ow final emancipation, our 
, and our Supreme Being,— 





salvation ever as our only d 
so far superior, so far more lovable than the imperfect deity 
of the Hindu philosopher*—ever us our chief object of 
love. We, too, should do our duty in this world without 
self-interest and attachments, and morally renounce the 
world in the rejection of all interest in it.” (Introduction, 
Pe OXXX.) 





* Of course, our deity must be imperfect, and what not 
besides! We here are without » Divine Guide! There is only ono 
netting Preceptor (p. 90) and with that only Christian 
blessed ! So none of the othor nations in the world dare claim any 
Divine guide among their own people, and Mr. Thomson warns his 
readers thatno more praise should be accorded to the author of the 
Gita than is due “to a clever reformer and a wise ethical philose- 

pher” (Introduction, oxzx). 
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‘When such @ presentment of the Indian Ethieal ideal 
-was possible, we had reasons to expect that the attitude of 
“Christian writers generally would be one of admiration, first, 
because the Buddhistic ideal which is derived from that of 
the Indian Vedanta and which practically is identical with 
it * has become attractive to the Western mind; and, 
secondly, because of the “strong parallelism—oftentimes 
actually verbal” between the teachings of the Gita and 
those of the New Testament. 

But, unfortunately, objections have been seriously 
made to our ideal, and others, too, are possible, of a char- 
acter similar to what Christian writers are wont to take to 
the Stoic standard of morality. 

It might, for instance, be objected that this ideal is too 
high and impracticable, or that it is too cold and unemo- 
tional, there being an utter absence of religious fervour ; it 
might be said that it improperly advocates indifference to 
family ties and to matters concerning the practical life of 
man, that it discourages the virtue of patriotism and leads 
toa life of Quietism based upon a pessimistic view of 
nature, and ax such, is of no practical value at all. 

The first of these objections has been taken to Stoicism 
which is innch xkin to the Indian system in this respect, 
It ix said that the ideal ix one of “ unapproachable perfec 
tion,” “unpractical and even impracticable,” and that if 
any one professed himxelf to have realised it, he would 
justly expose himself to ridicule. 

This is not a matter on which any argument could be 
usefully employed. Whether such a life as is portrayed in 
the Bhagavad Gite and other sacred writings of the Hindus 





* No doubt Buddhiem is less metaphysical and lesa mystioal, 
‘tbut this makes no difference in the practical ethics of the two 
systems 
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is possible, can be best answered by another question 
whether such a life has, a8 2 matter of fact, been lived or 
not ; and if the answer to this last question be in the affir- 
mative, that ought to settle the other question. The 
Indian literature—both ancient and modern—teems with 
instances of complete self-sacrifice and devotion to truth 
and justice under the most trying circumstances, 
And I feel “washed in better moral air” in mentioning 
with reveronce and pride the names, for example, of Buli, 
Janakn,Dasharatha, Rama, Harischandra, Bharat, Bhishma 
and Karna, of Chaitanya, Nanak, Guru Govind, Janardban, 
Eknatha, Ramdas and Tukaram and referring generally to 
other saints who flourished between the 14th and 18th 
century of the Christian era. 

Even in the present degenerate age, instances of saint- 
Jy characters would not be found wanting, I expect, if one 
wore to take the trouble of travelling in India as Count 
Tolstoy did in his part of the country in search of instan- 
ces of Christ life actually lived. 

“The best fruits of religious experience (anys Prof. 
James) are the best things that history hax to show. [To 
recount them], to call to mind a succession of such exam- 
ples [of genuinely strenuous and religious life] is to feel 
encouraged and washed in better moral air. The spirit of 
pioty and charity * * * of love and humility * * of 
severity for one’s self, accompanied with tenderness for 
others—[these] have the same savour in all countries under 
distant suns and in different surrcundings. * * * These 
devotees have often laid their course so differently from 
other men, that judging them by worldy law, we might be 
tempted to call them monstrous aberrations from the paths 
of nature,” (Varieties of Religious Experience, 259—261.}, 
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Here, then, are instances of saintly characters having 

as a fact, actually lived such a life as is portrayed in the 
* highest ethical ideals. 

‘Turning now to the teachings of the Bible itself, we 
find Jesus telling his disciples, ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which isin heaven is perfect,’; and Mr. Clifford 
Harrison observes, “If the great words of Jesus of 
Nazareth are true, true on all planes, as such words of 
such a speaker must ever be, an ideal for the whole entity 
of man is proclaimed in them, nothing short of perfection. 
* * © * Tf man once realises hia present state and has 
Juith in what the Great Ones of the world hare told him and 
aill put it into action, the advancement lies before hin. 
(Notes on the Margin. 224.) 


“In the past—and most of all in the far past—there 
seem to have been individual eases of the faith received 
and the will exercised into triumphant expression, (ib.) 

“ We will not fear to take the highest possibilities that 
ean be announced to man, nor call them impracticable, 
because his present condition seems xo far removed from 
them. The first step ont of that condition is the admis- 
sion that it is not final. ‘Weare near waking when we 
drenm that we dream,’ (ib., 210.) 

“ The longing of a soul is the prophecy of its fulfil- 
ment (Emerson). 

As to the second objection above noted, it is generally 
supposed that the idea of Divine Love is unknown to the 
Indian Vedanta and the ideal it presents is too severely 
abstract to touch the heart and the imagination. 


“ Having convinced himself by rigorous logic of his oneness 
with Brahma, the Vedantin (says Max Muller) knows 0 reptures 
‘aud no passionate love for the 
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In other words, faq afin is said to be an idea of 
modern growth, 

If the Advaitin is taught that he is one with Brahma, 
if it is also said that among the aims of self-realisation in 
this life Universal Love is one (Jivan Mukti Viveka), it ia 
-obviously wrong to suppose that he has no love for Brahma, 
unless one is prepared to say of him that he does not love 
himself. In fact, unflinching devotion is laid down as one 
of thenecessary means of acquiring a knowledge of Brahman 
and of one’s identity with It, But, says Prof. Upton :— 


“ Both in Brahminism and Buddhism, man's ethical ideal is not 
veal revelstion of the easence and character to the 
3 for, in their view, the end of Ethic is not to realice 
& senue of personal relationship to the 
7 er within us, but either to so fuse the hnman 
self with the Eterna! Brahma as to virtually destroy all diatinct 
aense of individual personslity, or else, as in the case of Buddhism 
to achieve that total extinguishing of the desire to live which 
appears to be equivalent to personal annihilation. The tendency of 
these systema of Hindu thought ig to weaken and efface all 
personal passions and affections and 20 to destroy that distinet 
consciousness of individuality which in their view was nota 
priviloge but rather an undesirable condition from which they 
sought redemption". (Hibbert Lectures, 1893, 241-2), 


Ihave quoted this page in extenso, for it fairly 
represents the views generally entertained by Christian 
writers on Indian Vedanta and Indian Theology. 

The whole of this passage, however, is misleading, and 
the error consists in the confusion of the two standpoints 
which the Vedanta again and again insists on being always 
borne in mind—I mean the moral and spiritual—the 
standpoint of the individual who is moving in this world of 
relativity—the world of the One and many and the other, 
the standpoint of the Absolute where all relations lose 
their significance in the One Eternal life. 

To those who cannot transcend the former, the relation 
of a devotee to his God is the highest fact in their religious 
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experience and this is no doubt the experience of the masses. 
In their case there is no effacement at all of either the 
individual ego or of the passions and affections of the 
devotee, 


But as to the philosopher in search of the highest 
verity, his philosophic sense tells him that the highest 
-ethica) ideal is but a means for the attainment of something 
still higher. Where man has begun “to realise in 
increasing fulness a sense of personal relationship to the 
Divine Self,” where is this to culminate if such culmination 
be ever possible, if not in a complete self-surrender of one’s 
own personality ? 

Is this “fusion of the human self with the Divine 
Self" to be condemned as virtually destroying all distinct 
sense of individual personality 2 Lf Love means the feeling 
and consciousness of identity, “I in thee and thou in me,” 
(2 Hald 241); if love is implied in our desire to realize 
unity (D’ Alviella,) is not that love the greatest and truest, 
when the lover entirely forgets himself to become the 
beloved ? 

Tn other words, ix not the progressive self-surrender to 
the immanent and self-revealing Divine Being pre-supposed 
as an accomplished fact in one who has reached the highest 
ethical ideal; and what value would such an one, at that 
stage, attach to his individual personality? Are his 
passions and affections weakened and effaced or purified and 
ennobled? Why did Jesus tench man “to deny himself, 
to hate father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers «nd sisters, yea, his own life also”? What is the 
meaning of the Christian saying “He that loses life shall 
have it’? Are not the same sentiments re-echoed by 
Christian divines. “The Self, the J, the me, and the like, 
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all belong to the Evil Spirit * * * Be simply and wholly 
bereft of Self” (Theol. Germ. 73). 

The Bishop of Ripon, in the Hibbert Journal for April, 
1905, writes :— 

“ Christ is born, and the Christ spirit must be formed 
in men ; Christ dies, and so the self in man must be crucified, 
for how can love live alongside the life of Self? Christ 
rises, and the true Self is only found when the old self has 
been crucified” * 

Is there no virtual destruction of all distinct sense of 
individual personality in any of the above utterances ? 

Tt may at once be conceded, however, that passionate 
love there is not and could not be at a stage which pre- 
supposes the possession of true knowledge (Gnosis, 314 but 
love it certainly is,—only ennobled by 31% by which is 
understood spiritual enlightenment. It is spiritual, but it 
is not the less love because there is no display of emotion 
in it. “Love must be guided and taught of know- 
ledge * * * This love so maketh a man one with God 
that he can never more be separated from Him” (Theol. 
Gorm. 159.) It is Love in its purity and fulness. 

Devotional or what is called emotional Love is consi- 
deved by the Vedanta asa means of acquiring spiritual 
knowledge. (Shankar, B. Gita, XIII. 10, ke., &e.), And 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that devotion, practised 
in the attitude and under the conditions prescribed in that 





in the above passage are mine. It iu gratifying 

theologians are willing now to interpret the 
by sentiments like those which the Vedanta has 
always entertained. The Suprame eelf-aurrender, the Neo-platonie 
ides of the Logos, God’s devsent unto him and love for him, the 
Crucifixion of Jesur, that is, of the lower egohood in map, his 
Resurrection or the rise of the Christ, that is, of the true Self in 
him, and his ascension or union with the Godhead—all these 
become intelligible when thus interpreted. 


* The itali 
to find Christ 
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bebalf, must bring in spiritual enlightenment and ultima- 
tely of a surety lead to salvation (see, for instance, B. Gita, 
chap. XII), 

Nor is our belief in such salvation a vain one. “The 
Gita (says Barnett) has « gospel to deliver, telling of a 
consecration of life’s every work to the selfiess service of 
God and an Infinite Love that at every place and every 
time pours forth its illimitable grace to all that seek 
after it.” 

‘The next objection noticed above has reference to the 
indifference which the Vedanta advocates to things earthly, 
to earthly attachments, etc. 

It is said that a philosophy or theology which insists 
-on the abandonment of all earthly concerns, on the killing 
of all passions and desires for the purpose of obtaining 
anion with God, simply means an attempt to go empty- 
‘handed into an empty house, to be there “left as it were 
alone with God without any world to mediate” between 
the two, with the result that “in the ecstatic vision of the 
Absolute the light of reason is extinguished.” This is what 
Dr. Edward Caird has said of the Stoic system. 

We in India also consider it » true and a noble leason 
that nothing on earth is ours except our own thoughts and 
deeds, which we carry with us; that all things pertaining 
to our empiric consciousness are “of the earth, earthly,” 
transient and ephemeral—wealth, fame, honours, even our 
domestic affections and bonds of friendship—that all these 
have no doubt their limited aims and ends and serve as 
steps in our progressive development and enlightenment ; 
but for higher and spiritual ends they have to be left 
behind. 

This ia, indeed, our ideal ; but the question is whether 
in following it we strip ourselves of all that we had and try 
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to reach an abstract emptiness and delude ourselves into 
the belief that we have attained the goal or that we are 
possibly on the way to it, when in reality we are only in a 
state of spiritual nudity and physical nothingness. 

If spiritual enlightenment pre-supposer the transcend- 
ence of the ethical standpoint ns an accomplished fact, if 
man at this stage has already transeended the world of 
sense-experience, if, at this stage,as Fichte says, “all 
wrappings disappear and the world passes away for him 
with her dead principle,”* or if, ns Shankar sys, the world 
appears as “melting away like the imagery of a dream,” 
of what value is the meditation of such a world nt that 
highest stage? Of what, value ix « toy-elephant to one who 
understands that it is only a toy? Of what value is n 
diagram (and that too an inaccurate one) to one who is face 
to face, so to speak, with the original Reality ? 

Again, what is the meaning of the remark that “ the 
light of reason is extinguished?” The question here 
raised can only be answered with the help of what Princi- 
pal John Caird terms ‘the hidden logic of a spiritual 
process.’ If what the learned Master of Balliol calls 
reason is extinguished, he may be assured that something 
better and nobler is acquired in this process of transforma- 
tion. But why assume the extinction of reason, when it is 
Admitted that nothing is annihilated in the process of 
development but all is assimilation and transformation ? 
‘Why not say that the potential universality of reason be- 
comes a realised and accentuated fact in such a case ? 

Similarly, as to Passions and Desires, when the 
Vedanta advocates Self-denial as a virtue, it does not ask 
us to destroy the senses or the sense-objects, but to keep 


® Boe my article un Knowing and Being, in East and Weat, 
1906, p. 672, and Vod, Butras, IIL. 2 21 ; 2 hib-163. 
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the senses under proper control, while moving among sense- 
objects (B. Gita If, 64). Nor are we asked to demolish 
all the desires, as is popularly believed ; for this is impossi- 
ble in the very nature of things. To demolish all desire 
would mean the cessation of all activity, which is absolute- 
ly impossible. (B. Gita, III, 4 to 7). 

No doubt, the senses are described as very powerful, 
trying impetuously to carry away, the heart of even a pru- 
dent man who strives to restrain them (B. Gita, LI, 60). 
No doubt, also, that desires and passions are said to be the 
greatest enemies of man (B. Gita, III, 37-39). 

But all these are « part of our nature, though only a 
perverted part, and cannot be eradicated or plucked out as 
thorns, in one’s body. They are not at peace with man, it 
is true, but yet they cannot part company and virtue con- 
sists in man’s victory over them not by killing but by con- 
verting these enemies into friends. 

In other words, whut is meant is, thit what constitutes 
the lower nature of umn should be made to do higher and 
nobler work. As was well said by a celebrated poet, let 
the object of arm (desire) be devotion to God, let are 
(anger) be employed to coutrol the senses, ete, and when 
xo employed, they are “ purified and idealised by being 
made the natural basis of a higher spiritual satisfaction ” ; 
they are brought in harmony with the true and assimilated 
with it, This is exactly the idea which the Bhagavad Gita 
means to convey in V1, 5-6. 

sete AAPTATATRAT | 
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Even the utterances of Shankar, the greatest Advaitin, 
may well be referred to as showing what, according to him 
also, is meant by the “ lifting up of the self by the self.” 

It ia the 44 which creates objects of desire, and give 
rise to egoity and attachment to things earthly and these 
make man a ceaseless wanderer in the phenomena] world 
(Gant), Pursuit of external objects being checked, evil 
desires arealso checked, tranquillity of the mind thus results 
and from this arises the vision of the Paramatman, 
Purify, therefore, the 47 and strengthen it for its fitness 
for gfts, This is attainable by the performance of one’s 
duties and this world would then be to such an one as 
naught. (Viveka Chudamani), 

But why should the indifference, advocated in the 
Indian systems, to things earthly, to earthly attachments, 
&., find no sympathetic response from modern Western 
thought? Is it in any degree worse than the indifference 
advocated in the sacred writings of Christianity and by 
Christian saints in the name of Jesus ? 

“It any man will come after Me, lethim deny himeelf * * and 
follow Me” (Matt. XV1, 24). If he hate not his father and mother 
‘and wife and children, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple” (Luke, XIV. 26). 

“So long as a man clingeth unto the elements and 
fragments of this world, (and, above all, to himself) and 
holdeth converse with them, and maketh greath account of 
them, he is deceived and blinded.” (Theol. Germ. 66), 
‘A man must begin by denying himself and willingly 
forsaking all things for God’s sake * * He who will have 
the one must: let the other go.” (ib. 45, 46). 

“ Eachew bodily pleasures and reat in Me alone * ® * Desire 


to despise thyself, break th and crash 
Soren med daxzee™ (Suse) Sages thyeelt so completa tely Roms 
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all creatures in all thiogs whioh might hinder thine eternal saiva- 
tion * @ There iano way, however hard thix may appear. * 
* * We muat divest ourselves of external occupations and esta- 
blish ouraclves in « tranquil stillness of soul by an energetic resig- 
nation, as if we were to self and thought only of the honor of 
Christ and his bervenly Father” (46). 

It is difficult for Christian writers to escape the criti- 
cism which they are pleased so freely to pass on others. 
My. Thomson, who has translated the Bhagavad Gita, feels 
that some of the passages above quoted come “from the 
mouth of the only unerring preceptor,” meaning Jesus 
Christ, and he explains in his note, to B. G., XIII. 9., 
where similar sentiments (but couched in much milder 
language) occur, that such passages should not be construed. 
literally ; “ they only mean that where one’s salvation re- 
quires it, even the nearest earthly ties must be disregarded.” 
(Thomson's B. G., p. 90). 


This explanation ix only superficial. The meaning of 
such teachings involving indifference to family ties, to 
earthly attachments and objects lies much deeper, When 
a person has learnt the lesson of “ dying to live,” his self in 
the process goes on becoming larger and larger and in the 
end it includes within itself the selfs of all other beings, 
The individual identifies himself with all. With him huma- 


nity is a big brotherhood,(ag@y geeaq), so that the parti- 


cular relationships of father, mother, &c., fall in the shade; 
there is here exclusion of the relations as such, no doubt, 
but there is their inclusion in the larger whole. He dies 
to them as he dies to himself, to live a larger self. He 
thus rises “above all considerations connected with the 
mere personality of those around him, and so is free from 
all the injustice and partiality which ordinary love so often 
brings in ite train,” 
7 
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This is exactly what the Vedanta means when it desi- 
res the extinction of the wggfey (egoity); what is aimed at 


is not the destruction but the elevation or transformation 
of the individual Self, which brings with it the spiritual 
eapacity of looking upon all alike gmefe (B.G. II. 54-71 
aic.), It means the expansion * of the Self to become the 
Self of all. There is no “ emptiness” in such a conception, 
where the Self is conceived as becoming, in the course of 
its development, so far expanded as to embrace within it 
the elf'sof all beings. The language of one who has 


reached this state, saya Vasishta, is :— 

“elf fills the whole universe * * within, without, below, 
above, everywhere all is Self, here and there; there is no Not-Self 
anywhere ® *, ‘There is nothing which is not in me. What should 
T desire, when the whole world is one web of Universal Conecions- 
meas,” Soe Jivan Mukti Viveke, 140. 

Similarly, ssys Shankar :— 

“He who knows the Oneness of the Self hae no dosires, 
‘because for him there is no object to be desired; as his Atman is 
Rhimeelf, he canvot desire it. The being centred in Belf is 
emancipation. This proceeda from [spiritual] knowledge slone 
® © No doubt the variety of Karma prescribed inthe Shaatras 
are uneful aa aida to knowledge ” Tait. Up, 1. 12.1, 


It is interesting to read the following description of 


the Indian Sage given in the Mahabharata : 
ho behaves towards al! creatares as if he is their kinsman 
acquired the knowledge of the Supreme Bpirit, who ia 
free from all pessions and is absorbed in the knowledge of the 
Self, he who is compaseiouste, whom all creatures have coased to 
fear, who abstains from injuring others in thought, apeech or deed, 
the who in tree from the bondage of desire, he into whose mind ali 
‘sorts of desires enter like diverse streams falling into the ocean 
without being able to transcend its limite by their dischar, ‘it ia 
such an one who gains Peace—not he who cherishes desires for 
earthly objects.” 

‘* [have sdvisedly adopted the above mode of expression to 
make my mesning intelligible to those who sre not Advaitinn, 
From the Advaite point of view, it isnot the Relf thet is expanded 
referred 


Bel? is eternal and 3 the sion here 
‘he gradual removal of the vell of Nesolence. 

















if 
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And those who have studied the psychic constitutionof 
man tell us that the powers of such a personage become so far 
developed that while they are far-reaching, they are also so 
very tender and sensitive, that they are capable of respond- 
ing to “every thrill in the outside universe”, The person, 
who has reached this degree of enlightenment, “feels and 
answers to everything and, jast because he desires nothing 
for himself, is able to give everything toall”. Such an 
one, it is said, “ becomes more and more a channel of Divine 
Life to the world; he asks nothing save tobe a channel 
with wider and wider bed along which the great Life may 
flow, and his only wish ix that he may become a larger and 
larger vessel with less of obstucle in himself to hinder the 
outward pouring of the Life ; working for nothing save to 
be of service.” (Annie Besant’s Karma, p. 69). 

So, too, says Shankar in his Viveka Chudemani :— 

“The great and peaceful ones live regenerating the world like 

the coming of spring ; aad after having crosved the ocean of 
embodied existence, help those who try to do the same thing, 
without personal motives, It in the innate cheracter of the grest 
ones to remove the sufferings of others, as it is the character of the 
moon to allay the pring of those who are suffering from the 
intense heat of the san.” 

Every great man is a living power ; he is a most im- 
pressive personality, while living and is, in a sense, every- 


where tidaqatiay ofteenft eat: (Shankar); and his in- 
fluence on mankind continues even when he is physically 
dead, 5 


“Such men 
end which hide 









a Dr. E. Caird) soem still to grow beyond the 
ema from our eyes, ® * * The 

before hie contemporaries an 
of excellence which may, indeed, awaken s new spirit in those who 
are able, even partially, to appreciate it; but when the outward 
presence is removed, the awakened upirit reproduces the inmost 
reality of fact in an ideatiaed vision, Which is truer than anything 
acen with the eyes of sense * * * and thi ideali is 
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And why is it that such men command such an 
influence over people nmong whom their lot is cast ? What 
is it that makes them the pioneers of religious movements ?° 
It is the life they live ; it is the spiritual light which shines 
forth through their life (their aura, as an oocultist might 
say) which directly touches the vision and pierces the heart 
of every man who comes within its all-embracing rudiating 
influence. Their very presence “ changes sorrow into joy,. 
fear into courage, despair into hope, weakness into power.” 
See Trine; also Jivan Mukti Vivekn. 

Inspired with the Divine Spirit, full of the Infinite 
Atman and Atman alone, endowed with a vision which 
pierces through things visible to things invisible, renlising 
tho Infinite everywhere in this finite existence, these men 
live the life of the Infinite, and what they think, will and 
act is what the Infinite thinks, wills and acts through them, 
{Tiele.) Thoy embrace within their fold the universe and 
all that is contained within it. It is this life which makes 
their impressive personality a living one; it is these who 
have really conquered death. 

It is these who, though they may appear to 
be doing little, in reality do much—much that is 
good and noble and of everlasting interest. In India 
the Upanishads, Arenyakas, &c., are a living monument of 
the work done by such“ choice specimens of humanity.” 

Such is the ideal of the Indian Sage and the Auceti- 
cism of the Indian Vedanta is no other than what the 
sage’s life represents, 

But unfortunately, as said of the Greek Cynics, many 
sturdy beggars, and ill-conditioned vagrants take up aa a 
convenient disguise, “the ascetic’s staff and mantle” and 
bring into disrepute the entire scheme of Hindu ‘society 
and with it the wisdora that has planned that scheme, 
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PART IL 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of misconception 
about Indian asceticism, and thie misconception is due 
Partly to the degenerated form in which it is at present 
observable in practice and partly to the garbled accounts 
of unsympathetic and prejudiced Christian writers, who 
pose themselves as authorities on this question, 

These writers invariably associate with asceticism the 
ideas of mortification of the flesh and retirement into soli- 
tude with no really noble end in view. The Indian ascetic 
is always represented as a person who renounces the world 
a8 a pessimist and seeks refuge in a jungle from the vicis- 
situdes of life, aa a discontented soul, and ekes out his ex- 
istence there, doing nothing really useful. He is sometimes 
described as “a bundle of negations.” 

Now, this is nota correct view of Indian asceticism. The 
Hindu system in its pristine purity did not enjoin either 
mortification of the flesh or bare retirement into solitude, 
any more than Christianity in its pristine form did. 

The Indian ascetic is called a qgfeqa, or qantttt 
or 4, but none of these words connotes the notions so 
freely accredited to Indian asceticism by foreign writers. 

No doubt rigorous practices involving mortification of 
the flesh &c., are prescribed in what is called Aathha yoga 

(gGaIT) but these practices are generally resorted to by 
the uncultured and have always been severely condemned 
by right-minded thinkers. 

It is only Raja Foga that is countenanced and recom- 
mended and here what is said about the life of a aM@q 
or @Fanaa, or Ht is that it is one of self-sacrifice, that 
is, of a sacrifice of the heart by self-surrender and self- 

-abnegation for the good of others. A true Yogin is described 
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as “ becoming delightfully satisfied in the fulfilment of al? 
duties, and self-realisation of the truth, ‘Iam Brahma, 
the eternal source of all trascendent bliss.’” The whole: 
practice of Raja Yoga breathes a spirit of moderation in 
exercise,such as might, instead of causing bodily pain and 
distraction of attention, be helpful to concentration of the 
mind and » proper meditation on the Atman. A Yogin, 
says Vivekanand, must always avoid the two extremes of 
luxury and austerity. 

‘Then as to Retirement into solitude, that, too, could 
be justified by the lews of Psychic Phenomena, If any 
individual reached an exceedingly high degree of 
spiritual development, rendering his constant presence in 
society hurtful, he in his wisdom would naturally shift his 
residence und retire into solitude, both for his own sake 
and for the sake of his brethren whom he is bound to help. 
This is not, however, a matter which we, on the lower 
plane, could understand or appreciate. 

But this much we must admit that the kind of deve- 
lopment abovementioned is possible only in the case of a per- 
son who has passed through all the lower stages of social 
development, fulfilled all his duties to his kith and kin, to 
his caste and country. At this stage, therefore, be would 
naturally turn his attention to the investigution and solu- 
tion of the most important problems of Life, and the attain- 
ment, by practice in spiritual devotion, of the spiritual 
end, which is our goal. 

The acheme of Hindu Society wisely ordains retire- 
ment into solitude, not for a life of inaction, as is errone- 
ously supposed, but for work in the interest of philosophy 
and the gratification of man’s highest aspirations here, 
‘What useful work our forest hermits did in ancient times,. 
our Upanishads and Aranyakes amply testify. 
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At the same time, it must be borne in mind that if 
any one took this step of retirement before having fulfilled 
the duties attached to his station in life, and before having 
passed through a proper course of moral discipline and 
become fit for spiritual enlightenment, he was liable, as ® 
rule, to be condemned as a hypocrite, just an a false tathagat 
was, in the Buddhistic system; for no man could become 
@ sannyasin or yogin merely by abandoning his duties and 
retiring into solitude. In every true sannyas, the first 
essential is the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of 
devotion and complete selfiossness. (B. Gita, xviii, 7. 9. 10. 
11). 

It must no doubt be admitted that passages do fre- 
quently occur in our sacred writings to the effect that the 
highest stage of xpiritual enlightenment is that of » para- 
mahamea GAR, ®nd, in the case of such e person, it is 
often said that “for him all karma aq has ceased.” 


And because such x high ideal is pliced before man, 
some writers think that the teachings of the Vedanta 
might “fait to call out and strengthen the many qualities 
required for the practical side of life, and that it might 
raise the human mind toa height from which the most 
essential virtues of social und political life might dwindle 
away into mere phantoms.” 

Yes, there might be this danger, if one ignored the 
distinction between the two paths, which the Vedanta con- 
niders as most essential to be borne in mind as a key toa 
correct reading of its teachings—the two paths, viz., of 
safer end fiygft—the one as a preparation for the other. 

If one fully realised to oneself the fact that one who 
wants to go to the top of a hill must dimb and not fy to 
reach it, there would be no danger of the social and politi- 
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cal virtues dwindling away into mere phantoms. All these 
virtues have to be exercised and exercised as ‘‘ a, consecra- 
tion of life’s work to the selfless service of God,” before the 
highest point could be reached, at which eternal Bliss and 
Peace reign supreme and from which there is no longer any 
return to earthly life for one’s own personal development 
and perfection, 

dterna ¢ Pratt za 

agat 4 Prada ager weRR 

If this condition is deemed unattainable and if there- 
fore, the position itself condemned by Christian writers as 
meaning a useless life of Quietism, the teachings of Jesus, 
‘too, would have to be condemned on that ground. 

The Kingdom of God, set forth by Jesus is, (says Professor 
Pfieiderer) in sharpest contrasi to the kingdome is world and 
their glory; which must be renounced by whoever would wia the 
Kingdom of Heaven."—the renuaciation bere referred to beng of 
all earthly ties and earthly poonessions (Matt, xix 20; Luke, tiv, 25), 

And Jesus adds, as to one who wins the Kingdom of 
God :— 

“ ¥ will make him a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go out no more.” (Rev. ITI, 12). 

The truth is that when it is said that “ Karma for the 
spiritually perfect has ceased,” it does not mean that he, 
from that time, becomes x cypher or a block of stone, It 
means that action in his case and for his own individual 
enlightenment has ceased; having reached the highest 
condition, he has nothing to desire for himself, nothing to 
do for himself; but for that very reason, a8 stated before, 
there is much which he has todo, and that is, in helping 
those who are on the lower planes and need an uplifting 
band. 

lf God acts thus for the good of His creatures (B, 
Gita, III 22-25), why should not man do the like? If 
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-all are dependent upon each other as parts of an Organism 
and if the spiritually enlightened one has realised to him- 
self his identity with all that forms this universal brother- 
hood, it would be a contradiction in terms to say that he 
thas, by the very reason of his spiritual culture, become a 
useless member of that brotherhood. 

The Bhagavad Gita emphasises this lesson in Chap. I11, 
17-25. 

It must, ideed, be conceded that the highest stage, 
‘contemplated by the Vedanta, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary mortals, The path of the paramahamsa (atHgR) is, 
indeed, very difficult. It ix said to be “ sharp as a razor” 
(Kath. Up. III. 14) and hardly one that the masses can be 
-expected to tread. 

Sri Krishna tells Arjuna :— 


Among thousands of men scarce one striveth for perfection; 
of the successful strivers ecarce one knoweth Me in essence. 


wasrrut aay ataerafeteae | 

qaarat frat aaa Be were: ul B.G. VIL 38. 

Nor is one life enough for the purpose. As Suso, the 
‘German Mystic, puts it : 


Be sure thou wilt have to endure many deaths before thou 
onnnt put thy nature under the yoke, 


But ultimate success is assured to us as being within 
sour reach, 

The religious and ethical traths which are of imme- 
diate practical value to man belong to the lower plane— 
the plane of the One and Many—the sphere of Relativity» 
as I have elsewhere often termed it, and here all is activity 
cand no Quietism. 

But one must not forget that the activities implied in 
tthis sphere, if well directed, with the ideals of Advait and 
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abheda always present to the mind, prepare the way for a 
higher and holier life. “Our lower civilisation is but o 
preparation for the higher.” 

These ideals of advaita and abheda areas useful to 
social and political progress as they are to the progress of 
the individual. The ideas of ‘dying to live’ and of ‘liv- 
ing a larger and larger self’ are sufficiently suggestive of 
higher and nobler aspirations. 


As stated by Rev. Charles Kingsley in conection with 
European Mysticism, I might, with equal truth, assert that 
the great spiritual laws, upon which the Vedanta has 
founded its practical Ethics, 

hold just as good in the family, in the market, in the in 
the study, in the battlefield itwelf ; and teach (man) the way to 
Jead, in whatever station of life he may be placed, a truly manlike, 
because « truly Godlike life. 

The teachings of the Venanta are as practical as they 
are speculative. There is a vast amount of sacred litera- 
ture intended to convey truths of « practical character to 
the popular mind. Of this I may here mention only the 
two grand Eyies—the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
These two Epics contain n great deal of practical tenching 
with practical illustrations, founded on the Vedantic ideals 
of advait and ubheda. Greut, idealx are placed before the 
people in such a popular form, that very few, indeed, could 
be found who are unfamiliar with the episodes of the great 
personages related in them or with the truths intended to 
be conveyed by them. They furnish topics for kirtans and 
Bhajans in every Hindu temple ; they are in the mouth of 
every rustic, young and old, whore whole life is influenced 
thereby. Itis impossible to estimate this influence on 
their daily life, but it cannot be denied that it is wide and 
far-reaching. 
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The Bhagavad Gita is another sacred book which I 
ought to mention in this connection, as being one of the: 
best exponents of the practical aspect of the Vedanta. 

To begin with, the practical character of the Gita is 
prominently observable in its lessons on devotion (afer). 
While recognising to the fullest extent the philosophical 
ideal of qquiy, it takes note of the broad fact that all 


men are not of the same intellectual calibre to be able to 
grasp this ideal and appreciate and realise it, all at once. 

Man is, accordingly, told that the Absolute and Un- 
related cannot at once be intelligible to him, for it requires 
the most abstract contemplation and elevation of thought, 
which is beyond the ordinary powers of his intellect to 
accomplish ; that till that stage of intellectual and spiritual 
attainment is reached, he must content himself with con- 
templating and worshipping, as God, the Supreme Essence 
ag a differentiated entity in Its manifestations in Its own 
works throughout the Universe, taking any of such mani- 
festations asa symbol, through which to reach It in a 
proper, moral and religions attitude. 

Some of our Christian critics denounce this as a 
“ conscious alliance with falsehood, the deliberate propnga- 
tion of lies.” 

I will deal with this objection in my article on 
“ Hinduism and Its strength.” It is enough, for the pre- 
sent, to say that, if the use of xymbols to explain truths, 
which cannot otherwise be grasped be hypocrisy, we must 
bid farewell to all the methods of teachings which we have 
adopted in Schools, and hold the tenchers as so mauy liars, 
when, for instance, in teaching Geometry, the points and 
lines drawn on the School board, they represent as the 
Geometrical points which are without magnitude, and 
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Geometrical lines which are simply length without breadth ! 
Enclid himself, too, would be a huge liar, in this view of 
the matter. 

If these critics think that Christian Churches have 
done well in trampling down and destroying the lower 
worships, instead of explaining them, and in insisting upon 
‘one uniform standard, irrespective of whether it is suited 
to men of every grade of culture, we wish them joy. 

‘We here think differently. If we provide food to 
human beings according to their physical capacity to digest 
it, if we regulate the education of the people sccording to 
their intellectual capacities and needs, we think we ought to 
observe the same law in respect of their religious and spiri- 
tual culture. 

Awriter in the Hibbert Journal, in July 1906 (p. 
747), very pertinently says :— 


“ Children are compelled to say, by heart, sentences the mean- 
ing of which they cannot possibly know. Can one wonder at the 
alow progress of Christianity, or at the lukewarm interest of lay- 
men in the Church, when, as babes, they are fed with the strongest 
meat, and their appotite and digestions ruined ?” 


We here make “our abstract religious conceptions 
popular by means of symbols, pictures and images,” never 
forgetting, at the sume time, to impress the truth that 
there are but symbols and pictures, and that the variona 
beliefs and worships and divinities are but manifestations of 
Brahma—the only Eterna] Verity in the Universe. So that, 
when a Hindu worships his divinity by kymbols, 
pictures or images, he does not worship the symbol, 
picture or image but the metaphysical verity underlying 
‘it, all these being but manifestations of that Eternal 
Verity. 

As suggested by an educated Hindu, the analogy of a 
ladder with innumerable rungs well and correctly represents 
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our position. Each individual soul stands on the rung. 
suited to itself; and no person has a right to xay that the- 
rung on which he himself stands is the only true one and 
the others, false; there is a germ of truth even in the 
lowest layers of superstition and each one must climb the: 
lndder by stages and not jump over the intermediate rungs. 
to go to the top. 

This very fact hax rendered the religion of the Hindus 
elastic and tolerant; it adapts and assimilates the lower 
forms of worship, instead of endeavouring to destroy them 
(Lyall). 

The rules about aerate given in the Bhagavad-gita 
are also suggestive of profound wisdom. Of these the first 
and foremost is, “ Let no wise man unsettle the mind of 
ignorant people attached to action.” 

It ix wixely ordained that the wise must take the- 
ignorant masses on and on with them, being always with 
them and of them; that they xhould act prudently and try 
to purify their conduct, first, improve their wort] charreter 
and aptitude for grasping and appreciating higher truths ; 
well remembering that it would be most imprudent and 
useless to force higher truths on them, without preparing 
the ground for their reception. 

Ali our readers are probably not aware of the story of 
Moses and the Shepherd. The shepherd in his prayer was 
using the language of an anthropomorphic God, and offering 
to serve him with food, clothing, ete., when Moses rebuked 
him saying that God wasa spirit, and needed no such 
ministrations. The effect of this rebuke was that the. 
shepherd Icst hia God and had none other given him, whom 
he could devoutly worship. 


‘A voice from heaven was (then) heard, saying, *O Moses, 
‘wherefore have you driven away my servant?’ "Your office 1s 


aw seemed Ue naa yan tae 


reconcile my people with me, not to drive them away from me. I 
have en to each race different usage! forms of praialny 
and adoring me, I have no reed of their praises, being exwll 
above all quch needs, [regerd not the words that are spoken, 
‘put the heart that offers them. I do not require fine words, but 
a burning heart. Men’s ways of showing dovotion to me sre 
various, but so long as the devotiona are genuine, they are 
accepted. 

The above is a complete echo of the sentiments con- 
tained in the Bhagavad-Gita. 

With every udvance in intelligence and moral culture 
each one is sure to find explanations which will satisfy him, 
and there will be a corresponding improvement in his 
religious attitnde, 

‘Thus, with the backbone of the philosophical ideal the 
religion of the Vedanta, in a thoroughly tolerant. apirit, 
opens the path to every one who is desirous of salvation. 
‘Mr. Rajam Aiyar rightly calls it “a grand Religious Re- 
public of the Vedanta.” 

Then, as to social relations and the duties those rela- 
tions impose, thronghout the book, when it speaks of 
duties, the Bhagavat-Gita tells us that we are bound to do 
the duties attached to the position in which we are placed. 

It first tells us thet man’s mission on earth in his 


embodied existence is action raRentirareest)—not one 
single moment of his life can anybody pass without it 
(ate aftegettr org farrerinea). 

‘The entire humanity isdivided into four classes accord- 
ing to the kind of Karmaand the degree of development 
which have determined the situation each one occupies in this 
life(qantfirarra:).The duties thus assigned to man consti- 
tute his Dharma and these must be religiously observed, 
One who hes the satvic (rej) element preponderating in 
him is bound to do the work of spiritual instruction and of 
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elevation of man’s character in every thing that pertains 
to his moral, religious and spiritual welfare. One who has 
the rajasic (qrqftai) element preponderating in him must 
do all that requires activity ; all political activities belong 
to this sphere. Commercial activity belongs to the third 
class; and the last and lowest class represents the people 
in whom the tamas guna (q7qgya) predominates, and who, 


therefore, stand by far in the greatest need of protection 
from the higher classes, while in a state of serfdom and 
bondage. 

Each man, says the Gita, must actively do the duties 
peculiar to his station in life and these he cannot well 
neglect, for any neglect on his part would create a hind- 
vance in the way of his further development in the right 
direction. This would constitute his sin, bringing its own 
punishment with it. 


“ Fight and conquer or die in the struggle ngainst 
iniquity and wickedness” is the teaching rung into 
Arjuna’s ears at the end of every Discourse. Fight in the 
interestx of dethroned Virtue, and recover the crown for 
her by conquest or die in the attempt. Unmindful of 
earthly ties, fight bravely, not for bread nor for money nor 
for fame ; fight in the name of Duty which is thy allotted 
lot. 

Nor is this teaching in the least inconsistent with the 
other teachings which enjoin Non-Resistance to evil, the 
Return of good for evil, ete. It is only in the Indian 
Vedanta that such teachings, though apparently inconsis- 
tent with each other, are found side by side; and the key 
to their correct interpretation consists in a strict obser- 
vance of the distinction which I have repeatedly emphasis- 
ed in my writings. 
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All social duties necessarily imply relations and uctive- 
conduct for the maintenance and development of those 
relations. Sri Krishna's advice to man to fight is perfect- 
ly intelligible and proper, from the soci] point of view. 
Man must fulfil his duties in his mundane existence, 
before he can become fit to enter the region, wherein all 
relations lose their significance. 

Society as a whole can never be expected to enter this 
region, all at once or simultaneously. This world of sense- 
experience, wherein man has to struggle for existence and 
for his supposed happiness, cannot be transformed into a 
“Kingdom of God” all at once. It contains beings of 
various degrees of culture, and, though they all may be on 
their onward march, they cannot be expected to reach the 
goal, all simultaneously. 

Activity must, therefore, continue to be their watch- 
word and a eine qua non. 

It must also be remembered that our life in this world 
is one of probation and difficulties—difticulties arising from 
wickedness and evil; fighting to conquer this wickedness 
andevil must, therefore, be one of our first duties tu society. 

Bach individual has to pass through this struggle and 
become fit, by a course of moral discipline, for spiritual en- 
lightenment. He has to form his character, which implies 
the improvement of himself as well as of his environment, 
and for that purpose resistance to evil becomes a necessity 
and has to be practised. 

But in practising it, he ought not to forget the higher 
‘teachings, ‘ Resist not evil, ‘ Return good for evil,’ ete. 

Man’s duty, accordingly, is to resist evil and resent 
injury, if the interests of any member of society, inclu- 
ding himself as such member, are jeopardised or affected 
by such injury; but in doing so, he should try even to re~ 
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claim the evil doer, remembering that he, too, is a member 
of that organiam. 

In other words, while non-resistance to evil ought to 
be the ideal before man and is insisted on, asa rule of 
individual conduct, so far as possible, the exigencies of 
society would soem to require an adjustment, from time to 
time, of the several relations involved in it and, therefore, 
justify resistance to evil for such adjustment. 

In this view of the matter, it is through Resistance 
that man has to go to the higher plane, where Non-Resis- 
tance to evil is the rule. There is therefore in reality no 
antagonism between the two principles of Resistance and 
Non-Resistance to evil, justas there is none between 
Egoism and Altruism. They are only two stages in Evolu- 
tion. 

Duties, says the Gita, must be peformed, by man ina 
spirit of complete ‘ selflessness’ with the fact ever present to 
his mind that the good of all is his own good. Duties, begun 
on the lower rungs of the indder may go on expanding 
and embracing what are generally known as the duties of 
citizenship and patriotism and eventually duties to the 
ontire humanity and to all other beings and things, the princi- 
ple of abheda being the truth underlying them all. 

Even a whole nation can become a model nation, if this 
principle of abheda were rightly apprehended and correctly 
reduced into practice. The individualism and self-seeking, 
which the present materinlistic age unfortunately fouters, 
must give way before a life of altruism ; the people under 
proper culture must begin to feel that each one lives not 
for himself but for the common good of all; their sense of 
egoism must become so far expanded that the interest of 
the people may become the interest: of each one individually, 
In such » case the people would identify themselves with’ 
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their king “ merging their will in the will of their monarch, 
and ascribing their virtues to the virtue of the king.” The 
king, on the other hand, would realise “the nation, as it 
were, within himself, as a company of souls grouped with 
mutual bonds into an ordered host for the higher purpo- 
ses of divine economy.” 

Nor is this a mere fanciful picture of a model nation, 
impossible of actual realisation. History has furnished only 
recently an excellent iNustration of such a nation. IE mean 
Japan ; and the words I have quoted in the preceding para- 
graph from the Theosophical Review, for October, 1905, 
refer to that country. 

Here, again, is an interesting statement bearing 
on the point in anarticle in the Hibbert Journal for 
October 1905, contributed by Prof. Anoraki, of the 
Imperial University of Japan. After referring to the 
teachings of his spiritual teachers which enjoin altruism 
and the sacrifice of every thing to the Dharma, the learned 
Professor observes :— 


‘There were no mere teachings but the morality inouteated by 
them han tuned the actual life 00 deeply, that eelf-ssorifice for the 
sake of one’s iden! bas become the spirit of ouruational lite. Applied 
to the morality of the warrior olaxs, it has caused many watriors 
to die gladly for the auke of their lord or of the nation. ‘The spirit 
of self-sacrifice is the vital force of our morality aud has manifest- 
ed its power during the present war most remarkably, 


‘Here is an instance highly suggestive of more than a 
‘bare possibility of realisation of the Vedantic ideal-—an inat- 
‘ance in which we find conquest going on “hand in hand 
with gentlenees and self-control.” 

The Bhegavat Gita itself gives instances of Kings 
leading an active life even after their spiritualenlightenment. 
King Janaka is mentioned by name in I1T. 20. “He fought 
battles, improved commerce and industry and is reported 
to bave been one of the justest kings of the world, and 
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withal one of the greatest Indian Vedantins” (Rajam 
Aiyar.) Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is another 
instance; and a number of other instances might also be 
found showing that kingly duties were not considered to be in 
any way incompatible with spiritual culture. 

“Rulers ought to be philosophers,” says Plato; and 
‘some of our Upanishads show that Kshatriya Kings were 
the custodians of philosophical knowledge and Brahmins 
went to them for acquiring it. 

There is also abundant evidence to show that, side by 
‘side with the high ideals which the Indian Vedanta placed 
before man, there existed institutions in India, even in the 
pre-Buddhistic period, for the education of the young-- 
male and female—in which ell the most noble and heroic 
virtues were taught, both in theory and practice— 
institutions intended for philosophical, moral, religious and 
political instruction, for the elevation of the disciples ‘in 
spirit and in action ’—* institutions somewhat similar to 
those which were founded by Pythagoras in Crotona and 
other places in the sixth century B. C. 

And, what ix more important «till, the teachers, who 
volunteered their services in this mission, without any 
pecuniary gain tothemselves, were the very men whom 
European writers are wont to condemn as so many ‘ bundles 
-of negation ’—I mean, the Sages and Ascetics, who had 
renounced the world and who, having nothing to desire for 
themselves, were ever devoted to serve others, in order to 
elevate them to their own heights, 

How literally true was it that the Great Ones, instead 
of being the Masters, were the servants of the people 
‘among whom their lot was cast. 

If institutions, such ag I have above mentioned, 
existed aza fact in ancient India, it might safely be infarred 
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that they had a most salutary effect on the society in which 
they flourished and the government which tolerated and 
encouraged them. If members of the royal household 
were among the disciples attending these institutions, if 
the sons of the nobility and commonalty, so to spenk, all 
received instruction on one common ground—instrnetion 
based on the broad ideals of avait and abheda,— such 
instruction must naturally have had a good effect upon both 
the rulers and the ruled. 


‘The relations between the two must naturally have 
been allthat could possibly be wished—the ruler acting 
with wisdom like an unselfish and loving father towards his 
children, and the ruled serving hitn in x right loyal spirit 
with devotion and love. Filial piety and loyalty would, in 
such n case, be completely united, as they are seen united 
in Japan at the present day (2ibbert Journal). 

We have thus in the Vedanta a philosophy which has 
never been “ excelled in its spiritual heights or in speculative 
profundity,” and an ethical and religious ideal which is 
eternally and universally true and capable of practical 
application. 

It has a power to strengthen the souls of the noblest 
man for “action and endurance.” Owing to its “firm 
grasp of the central idea that there ia a rational principle 
in the world, which is one in nature with the self- 
conscious intelligence within us,” it has been able to 
make every thing bend toit. It recognises a principle of a 
highly practical character, which is legitimately deducible 
from it. The noble idea of the entire universe being one big 
brotherhood qgfaagp gaara, finds its justification and expla- 
nation in that central idea—-a brotherhood, in which all dis- 
tinctions of Mine and Thine lose their significance and in the 
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interesta of which all are held bound to co-operate, sinking 
their individual personality altogether. 

‘How grand is this conception of qgyrgeend ! In the 
words of Principal J. Caird, it is not a fantastic dream of 
the theorist but » noble ideal. 

If both the Rulers and the Ruled were only to realise 
the importance of the truth implied in it and shape their 
conduct accordingly, what » tremendous revolution in the 
religious and political attitude of both would result! 

Our country would, then, be veritably a “ Henven on 
Earth,” 

Is India destined ever to experience such a blissful 
condition ¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDANTA.* 
BY DR. PAUL DEUSSEN, 
[Professor of Philosophy in the University of Keil, Germany.) 
te 

N my journey through India I have noticed with 

satisfaction, that in philosophy till now our brothers 

in the East have maintained » very good tradition, 
better perhaps, than the more active but less contemplative 
branches of the great Indo-Aryan family in Europe, where 
Empiricism, Realism [and their natural consequence, Mute- 
rialism, grow from day to day more exuberantly, whilst 
metaphysics, the very centre and heart of serious philoso- 
phy, are supported only by 2 few ones, who have learned to 
‘brave the spirit of the age. 

In India the influence of this perverted and perver- 
sive spirit of our age has not yet overthrown in religion 
and philosophy the good traditions of the great ancient 
time, It is true, that most of the ancient daraanas even 
in India find only an historical interest; followers of the 
Sankhya-System occur rarely ; Nyaya is cultivated mostly 
as an intellectual sport and exercise, like grammax or mathe- 
matics,—but the Vedantic is, now as in the ancient time 
living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful Hindoo. 
It is true, that even here in the sanctuary of Vedantic 
metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural to man, have 
penetrated, producing the misinterpreting variations of 
Shankara’s Advaita, known under the names Visishtid- 
vaita, Dwyaita, Cnddhédwysita of Rimfnuja, Madhva, 
‘Vallabha,—but India till now has not yet been seduced by 


* An address, delivered before the Bombay. Branch of the Roya} 
oss" “shenary 1998. 2 
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their voices, and of hundred Vedantins (I have it froma 
well informed man, who is himself a zealous adversary of 
Sankara and follower of Ramanuja) fifteen perhaps adhere 
to Ramannja, five Madhva, five to Vallabha, and seventy- 
five to Shankaracharya. 

This fact may be for poor India in so many misfor- 
tunes a great consolation; for the eternal interests are 
higher than the temporary ones; and the system of the 
Vedanta, as founded on the Upanishads and Vedanta 
Sutras and accomplished by Shankara’s commentaries on 
them,—equal in rank to Plato and Kant—is one of the 
most valuable products of the genius of mankind in his re- 
searches of the eternal truth,—xs I propose to show now 
by a short sketch of Shankara’s Adwyaita and comparison 
of its principal doctrines with the best that occidental 
philosophy has produced till now. 

Taking the Upanishads, as Shankara does, for reveal- 
ed truth with absolute authority, it was not au easy teak to 
build out of their materials a consistent philosophical 
system, for tle Upanishads are in Theology, Cosmology 
and Psychology full of the hardest contradictions. So in 
many passages the nature of Brahman is painted out in 
various and luxuriant colours, and again we read, that the 
nature of Brabman is quite unattuinable to human words, 
to human understanding ;—so we meét sometimes longer 
reports explaining how the world has been created by 
Brahman, and again we are told, that there is no world 
besides Brahman, and all variety of things is mere error 
and illusion;—so we have fanciful descriptions of the 
Samsara, the way of the wandering soul up the heaven and 
back to the earth, and again read that there is no Samsara, 
no variety of souls at all, but only one Atman, who is fully 
and totally residing in every being. 
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Shunkera in these difficulties created by the nature of 
his materials, in face of so many contradictory doctrines, 
which he was not allowed to decline and yet could not 
admit altogether,—has found a wonderful way out, which 
deserves the attention, perhaps the imitation of the Chris- 
tian dogmatists in their embarrassments. He constructs 
out of the materials of the Upanishads two systems ; one 
esoteric, philosophical (called by him nirguna vidya some- 
times paramarthika avastha) containing the metaphysical 
truth for the few ones, rare in all times and countries, who 
are able to understand it; and another exoteric, Theologi- 
cal (sagunavidya, vyavhariki avastha) for the general public, 
who want images, not abstract truth, worship, not medita- 
tion. 

I shall now point out briefly the two systems, esoteric 
and exoteric, in pursuing and confronting them through 
the four chief parts, which Shankara’s system contains, and 
which every complete philosophical system must contain :— 

I. Theology, the doctrine of God for of the philoso- 
phica] principle. , 

II. Cosmology, the doctrine of the world, 
HII. Psychology, the doctiine of the soul, 
IV. Eachatology, the doctrine of the last things, the 
things after death. 
I. Turotoey. 

The Upanishads swarm with fanciful and contradic- 
tory descriptions of the nature of Brahman. He is the 
all-pervading akesa, is the purusha in the sun, the 
purushe in the eye; his head is the heaven, his eyes are 
sun and moon, his breath is the wind, his footstool the 
earth; he is infinitely great as soul of the universe 
and infinitely small as the soul in us; he is in particular 
the Jevara, the persona] God, distributing justly re- 
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ward and punishment according to the deeds of man, All 
these numerous deseriptions are collected by Shankara 
under the wide mantle of the exoteric theology, the saguna 
vidya of Brahman, consisting of numerous ‘‘vidyas” 
adapted for approaching the Eterna! Being not by the way 
of knowledge but by the way of worshipping, and having 
each its particular fruits. Mark, that also the conception 
of God as a personal being, an Jsvara, is merely exoteric 
and does not give us a conform knowledge of the Atman ;— 
and indeed, when we consider what is personality, how 
narrow in its limitations, how closely connected to egoism 
the counterpart of Godly exsence, who might think so low 
of God, to impute him personality ¢ 
In the sharpest contrast to these exoterie vidyas 

stands the esoteric, nirguna vidya of the Atman; and its 
fundamental tenent is the absolute inaccessibility of God to 
human thoughts and words: 

aa att Pradeat 

WAIT AAT AE. 


afirrre Prmrrey 

Frere saat. 
and the celebrated formula occuring xo cften in Brihada- 
yanyaka-Upanishad; neti ! neti viz., whatever attempt 
you make to know the Atman, whatever description 
you give of him, I always say: na iti nea iti, it ix not so, 
it is not so! Therefore the wise Bhava, when asked by 
the king Vashkalin, to explain the Brahman kept silence. 
And when the king repeated his request again and again, 
the rishi broke out into the answer: ‘TI tell it you, but 
you don’t understand it; canto yam atma, this Atma is 
silence!” We know it now by the Kantian philosophy, that 


and again : 
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the answer of Bhava was correct, we know it, that the very 
organisation of our intellect (which is bound onee for ever 
to its innate forms of intuition, space, time, and causality) 
excludes us from a knowledge of the spaceless, timeless, 
Godly reality for ever and ever. And yet the Atman, the 
only Godly being is not unattainable to us, is even not far 
from us for we have it fully and totally in ourselves as our 
own metaphysical entity ; and here when returning from 
the outside and apparent world to the deepest secrets of our 
own nature, we may come to God, not by knowledge, but 
by annbhava, by absorption into our own self. There is a 
great difference between knowledge, in which snbject and 
object are distinct from each othor, and anubhava where 
subject and object coincide in the same. He who by anu- 
bhava comes to the great intelligence, “akam brakma asmi,” 
obtains a state called by Shankara Samradhanam, accom- 
plished satisfaction; and indeed, what might he desire, 
who feels and vows himself as the sum and totality of all 
existence ! 
II.—Cosmonocy. 

Here agnin we meet the distinction of exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine, though not so clearly severed by Shankara 
as in other parts of his system. 

The exoteric Cosmology according to the natural but 
erroneous rentism (avidya) in which we are born, considers 
this world as the reality and can express its entire depend- 
ency of Brahman only by the mythical way of a creation 
of the world, by Brahman. So a temporal creation of the 
world, even as in the Christian documents, is also taught in 
various and well-knowri passages of the Upanishads. But 
such creation of the material world by an immaterial 
cause, performed in a certein point of time after an eternity 
elapsed uselessly, is not only against the demands of human 
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reason and natural science, but also against another import- 
ant doctrine of the Vedante, which teaches and must teach 
(as we shall see hereafter) the “beginninglesaness of the 
migration of souls,” samsarasya anaditvam. Here the ex- 
pedient of Shankara is very clever and worthy of imitation. 
Inatead of the temporary creation once for ever of the Upa- 
nishads, he teaches that the world in great periods is 
created and reabsorbed by Brahman (referring to the 
misunderstood verse of the Rigveda: qaaqngl aa TAT 
gimearysa this mutual creation and reabsorption lasts 
from eternity) and no erestion can be allowed by our system 
to be a first one, and that for good reasons, ax we shall see 
just now. {f we ask: Why hax God created the world? 
The answers to this question are generally very unsatisfac- 
tory, For his own glorification ? How may we attribute 
to him so much vanity!—For his particular amusement ? 
But he was an eternity without this play-toy !—By love of 
mankind ? How may he love a thing before it exists ; and 
how may it be called love, to crente millions for misery and 
eternal pain!—The Vedanta has a better answer. The 
never ceasing new-creation of the world is a moral necessity 
connected with the central and most valuable doctrine of 
the exoteric Vedanta, the doctrine of Samsara, 

Man, says Shankara, is like a plant. He grows, 
flourishes and at the end he dies but not totally. For as 
the plané, when dying, leaves behind it the seed, of which, 
nocording to its quality, a new plant grows ;—so man, when 
dying, leaves his Karma, the good and bad works of his 
life, which must be rewarded and punished in another life 
after this. No life can be the first, for it is the fruit of 
previous actions, nor the last, for its actions must be 
expiated in a next following life. So the Samsara is without 
beginning and without end, and the new creation of the 
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world after every absorption into Brahman is moral 
necessity. I need not point out, in particular here 
in India, the high value of this doctrine of Samsara as a 
consolation in the distresses,as a mora] agent in the 
temptations of life;—I have to say here only, that the 
Samsara, though not the absolute truth, is a mythical re- 
presentative of truth which in itself is unattainable to our 
intellect ; mythical is this theory of metempsychoris only in 
so far as it invests in the forms of space and time what 
really is spaceless and timeless and therefore beyond the 
reach of our understanding. othe Samsara is just so far 
from the truth, as the saguna vidya is from the nirguna 
vidya ; it is the eternal truth itself, but (since we cannot 
conceive it otherwise) the truth in an allegorical form, 
adapted to our human understanding. And this is the 
character of the whole exoteric Vedanta, whilst the 
esoteric doctrine tries to find out the philosophical, the 
absolute truth, 

And so we come to the esoteric Cosmology, whose 
simple doctrine is this, that in reality there is no manifold 
world, but only Brahman, and that what we consider as the 
world is s mere illusion (maya) similar to a mrigatrishnika, 
which disappears when we approach it, and not more to be 
‘feared than the rope, which we took in the darkness for n 
serpent. There are, as you see, many similes in the 
‘Vedanta, to illustrate the illusive character of this world, 
Dut the best of them is perhaps when Shankara compares 
our life with a long dream :—a man whilst dreaming doea 
not doubt of the reality of the dream, but this reality 
disappears in the moment of awakening, to give place to 
a. truer reality, which we were not aware of whilst dreaming. 
‘The life a dream ! this has been the thought of many wise 
men from Pindar and Sophoeles to Shakespeare and Calderon 
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de ia Barca, but nobody has better explained this idea, than 
Shankara. And indeed, the moment when we die may be to. 
nothing so similar as to the awakening from a long and 
heavy dream ; it may be, that then heaven and earth ure 
blown away like the nightly phantoms of the dream, and 
what then may stand before us? or rather in us? Brah- 
man the eternal reality, which was hidden to us till then 
by this dream of life!—This world is maya, is illusion, is not 
the very reality, that is the deepest thought of the esoteric: 
Vedanta, attained not by calculating tarka but by anubhara, 
by returning from this variegated world to the deep recess 
of our own self (Atman). Do so, if yon can, and you will 
get aware of a reality, very different from empirical reality, 
a timeless, spaceless, changeless reality, and you will feel and 
experience that whatever is outside of this only true reality 
ix mere appearance, ix maya, is a drenm!—This was the 
way the Indian thinkers went, and by o similiar way, 
shown by Parmenides, Plato came to the xame truth, when 
knowing and teaching that this world isa world of shadows, 
and that the reality is not in these shadows, but behind 
them, The accord here of Platonism and Vedantism is 
wonderful, but both have grasped the great metaphysical 
truth by intuition ; their tenet is true, but they are not 
able to prove it, and in so far they are defective. And here 
a great light and assistance to the Indian and the Grecian 
thinker comes from the philosophy of Kant, who went quite 
another way, not the Vedantic and Platonic wey of intui- 
tion, but the way of abstract reasoning and scientifie proof. 
The great work of Kant is an analysis of human mind, not 
in the superficial way of Locke, but getting to the very 
bottom of it. And in doing so Kant found, to the surprise: 
of the world and of himself, that three essential elements 
af this outside world, viz., space, time and causality, are, 
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not, as we naturally believe, eternal fundaments of an ob- 
jective reality, but merely subjective, innate, intuitive 
forms of our own intellect. This has been proved by Kant 
and by his great disciple Schopenhauer with mathematical 
evidence, and I have given these proofs (the fundament of 
every scientific metaphysics) in the shortest and clearest 
form in my “ Elemete der, Metaphysik”—-a book which I 
am resolved now to get translated into English, for the 
‘benefit not of the Europeans (who may learn German) but 
of my brothers in India, who will be greatly astonished to 
find in Germany ‘the scientific substruction of their own 
philosophy, of the Adwaita Vedanta! For Kant has 
demonstrated, that space, time and causality are not objec- 
tive realities, but only subjective forms of our intellect, 
and the unavoidable conclusion is this, that the world, as 
far as it is extended in space, running on in time, ruled 
throughout by causality, in so far is merely a representa- 
tion of my mind and nothing beyond it. You see the con- 
cordance of Indian, Grecian and German metaphysics ; the 
world is maya, ix illusion, says Shankara ;—it is a world of 
shadows, not of realities, says Plato ; is “appearance 
only, not the thing in itself,” says Kant. Here we have 
the same doctrine in three different parts of the world, but 
the scientific proofs of it are not in Shankara, not in Plato, 
but only in Kant. 







TI.—Psycuotoey. 

Here we convert the order and begin with the esoteric 
Paychology, because it is closely connected with the esoteric 
Cosmology and its fundamental doctrine: the word is 
maya, All is illusive, with one exception, with the exception 
of my own Self, of my Atman, My Atman cannot be illu- 
sive, as Shankara shows, anticipating the “ cogito, ergo eum” 
of Descartes,—for he who would deny it, even in denying it, 
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witnesses its reality. But what is the relation between my 
individual soul, the Jiva-Atman and the highest soul, the 
Parama-Atman or Brahman? Here Shankara, like 
prophet, foresees the deviations of Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha and refutes them in showing, that the Jiva 
¢annot be a part of Brahman (Ramanuja), because 
Brahman is without parts (for it is timeless and 
spaceless, and all parts are either successions in time or 
co-ordinations in space,—as we may supply),—neither a 
different thing from Brahman (Madbva), for Brabman is 
kam eva advitiyam, as we may experience by anubhava,— 
nor a metamorphose of Brahman (Vallabha), for Brahman 
is unchangeable (for, as we know now by Kant, it in out of 
casuality). The conclusion is, that the Jiva, being neither 
a part nor a different thing, nor a variation of Brahman, 
must be the Paramatman fully and totally himeelf, 2 con- 
clusion made equally hy the Vedanta in Shankara, by the 
Platonic Plotinos, and by the Kantian Schopenhauer. But 
Shankar in his conclusions goes perhaps further than any 
of them. If really our soul, says he, is not a part of Brah- 
man but Brahman himself, then all the attributes of Brah- 
man, all-pervadingness, eternity, all-mightiness (scientifi- 
cally spoken ; exemption of space, time, causality) are ours ; 
aham brahme asmi, 1 am Brahman, and consequently I am 
all-pervading (spaceless) eternal (timeless,) almighty (not 
limited in my doing by causality). But these godly quali- 
ties are hidden in me, says Shankara, as the fire is hidden 
in the wood and will appear only after the final deliverance, 

What is the cause of this concealment of my Bodly 
nature? The Upadhis, answers Shankera, and with this 
answer we pass from the esoteric to the exoteric psycho- 
logy. The Upadhis are manasa and indriyas, prana with its 
five branches, sukshman sariram,—in short, the whole 
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psychological apparatus, which together with a factor 
changeable from birth to birth, with my karman, accom- 
panies my Atman in all his ways of migration without 
infecting his Godly nature, ns the crystal is not infected 
by the colour painted over it. But wherefrom originate 
these Upadhis? They form of comse part of the maya, 
the grent world illusion, and like may« they are based in 
our innate avidye or ignorance, 1 merely negative power 
and yot strong enough to keep us from our Godly existence. 
But now, from where comes the avidya, this primeval cause 
of ignorance, sin, and misery? Here all philosophers in 
Indian and Greece and everywhere Jiave been defective, 
unti] Kant came to show us that the whole question is 
inadmissible. You ask for the cause of vidya, but she hax 
no cause ; for causality goes only xo far ns this world of the 
Samsara goes, connecting each link of it with another, but 
never beyond Samsarn and its fundamental characteristic 
the avidya. In enquiring after 2 cause of avidya with 
maya, Samsara and Upadhix, you abuse, as Kant may 
teach us, your innate mental organ of causality to pene- 
trate into a region for which it is not made and where it is 
no more avuilable, The fact is, that we are here in igno- 
rance, sin and misery, and that we know the way out of 
them, but the question of » cause fot them is senseless, 
IV.—Escuarorocy. 

And now » few words about this way out of the 
Samsara, and first about the exoteric theory of it. In the 
ancient time of the hymns there was no idea of sumsara 
but only rewards in heaven and (somewhat later) punish- 
ment in a dark region (padam gabhiram), the precursor of 
the later hells. Then the deep theory of Samsara came up, 
teeching reward and punishment in the form of a new 
birth on earth, The Vedanta combines both theories and so. 
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he has a double expiation, first in heaven and hell, and 
then again in a new existence on the earth. This double 
expiation is different (1) for performers of good works, 
going the Pitriyana, (2) for worshippers of the Sagunam 
Brahma, going the Devayana, (3) for wicked deeds, leading 
to what is obscurely hinted at in the Upanishads as the 
Tritiyam Sthanam, the third place—(1) the Pitriyana leads 
through » succession of dark spheres to the moon, there to 
enjoy the fruits of the good works and, after their consump- 
tion, back to an earthly existence. (2) the Devayana leads 
through a set of brighter spheres to Brahman, without re- 
turning to the earth (aet 7 qarcrahe:). But this Brahman 
is only Sagunam Brahma, the object of worshipping, and its 
true worshippers, though entering into this Sagunam 
Brahma without returning, have to wait in it until they get 
moksha by obtaining samayogadarshanam, the full know- 
ledge of the Nitgunam Brahma. (3) The Tritiyam Sthanam 
including the later theories of hells, teaches punishment in 
them, and again punishment by returning to earth in the 
form of lower castes, animals, and plants. All these vari- 
ous and fantastical ways of Samsara are considered as true, 
quite as true as this world is, but not more, For the whole 
world and the whole way of Samsara is valid and true for 
those only who are in the avidya, not for those who have 
overcome her, ag we have to show now. 


The esoteric Vedanta does not admit the reality of the 
world nor of the Samsara, for the only reality is Brahman, 
seized in ourselves as our own Atman. The Knowledge of 
this Atman, the great intelligence: “ akam-brakma asmi,” 
does not produce mokeha (deliverance), but is mokeha itaelf. 

Then we obtain what the Upanishads aay : 
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rua prania: 

feet atawat: 1 

after are ntfer 

ARTE TAT 

‘When seeing Brahma as the highest and the lowest 

everywhere, ali knots of our heart, all sorrows are split, all 
doubts vanish, and our works become nothing, Certainly 
no man can live without doing works, and so also the Jivan- 
mukta ; but he knows it, that all these works are illusive, 
as the whole world is, and therefore they do not adhere to 
him nor produce for him a new life after death—And what 
kind of works may such a man do ?—People have often re- 
proached the Vedanta with being defective in morals, and, 
indeed, the Indian genius is too contemplative to speak 
much of works; but the fact is nevertheless, that the 
highest and purest morality is the immedinte consequence 
of the Vedanta. The Gospels fix quite correctly as the 
highest law of morality: “love your neighbour as your- 
selves.” But why should I do so, since by the order of 
nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself, not in my 
neighbour ? The answer is not in the Bible (this venerable 
‘book being not yet quite free of Semetic realism), but it is 
in the Veda, is in the great formula “tat twam avi,” which 
gives in three words metaphysics and morals altogether. 
You shall love your neighbour as yourselves,—because you 
are your neighbour, and mere illusion makes you believe, 
that your neighbour is something different from yourselves, 
Or in the words of the Bhagavadgita ; he who knows him- 
self in everything and everything in himself, will not in- 
jure himself by himself, Nahinasti atmana atmanam. 
"This is the sum and tenor of all morality, and this is 
the standpoint of a man knowing himself aaa Brahman, 
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He feels himself as everything,—so he will not desire 
anything, for he has whatever can be had ;—he feels 
himself as everything,—so he will not injure anything, for 
nobody injures himself. He lives in the world, is sur- 
rounded by its illusions but not deceived by them: like 
‘the man suffering from timira, who sees two moons but 
knows that there is one only, so the Jivanmukta sees the 
manifold world and cannot get rid of seeing it, but he 
knows, that there is only one being, Brahman, the Atman, 
his own Self, and he verifies it by his deeds of pure 
uninterested morality. Ard so be expects his end, like 
the potter expects the end of the twirling of his wheel, 
after the vessel is ready. And then, for him, when death 
comes, no more Samsara: | ACY WUT TRAP | A wT 
#1 aq Bae | He enters into Brahman, like the streams 
into the ocean: he leaves behind him nama and rupam, 


TU AG: CATA: TAT 
wed sein aTeTee frat 


aan Part arTeTar ER: 

arent geratia ery 
he leaves behind hin individuality, but he does not leave 
behind him his Aénana, his self. It is not the falling of 
the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, 
becoming free from the fetters of ice, returning from his 
frozen state to what he is really and has never ceased to 
be, to his own all prevading, eternal, all mighty nature. 
And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest 
support of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the 
sufferings of life and death,—Indians, keep to it !— 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY.* 
BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


HE Venanta philosophy, as it is generally called at. 
the present day, really comprises all the various 
sects that now exist in India. Thus there- 

have been various interpretations, and to my mind they 
have been progressive, beginning with the dualistic or 
Dvaita and ending with the non-dualistic or Advaita. The 
word Vedanta litertlly means the end of the Vedas,—the 
Vedas being the scriptures of the Hindus.t Sometimes in 
the West, by the Vedas are meant only the hymns and 
rituals of the Vedas, But at the present time these parts 
have almost gone out of use, and usually by the word Vedas in. 
India, the Vedanta is meant. All our commentators, when 
they want to quote a passage from the scriptures, as a rule 
quote from the Vedanta, which has another technical name 
with the commentators—the Shrutis.t Now all the books 
——<—<—— 

The above address waa delivered before the Graduate Fhilo- 
wphical Society of Harvard University, on March 1896, 

+ The Vedas are divided mainly in two portions: the Karma- 
Kanda and the Jnanakanda,—the work-portion and the knowledge-- 
portion, ‘To the Karmakanda belong the famous hymns and the 
ritoale or Brabmanas. Those Books which treat of spiritual 
matters apart from oeremonials, are called Upanishads, The Upa- 
pinheds beloes to hoe a — te or h-eAdep pl ecerly Tt innot. 
that all the nit came cor] as 8 separate portio 
of the Vedas, Bome are Dinpeeel among the rituals, and at least. 
one is in the Samhita or hyma-portion. Sometimes the term 
Upanishads is applied to books which are not included in the 
‘Vedea,—-¢. g. the Gita; butas a rale it ic applied to the philosophi- 
cal treatises soattered through the Vedas, Those treatises have 
Deen collected, and are called the Vedants, 

{The tera Shruti,—meaning “that which is heard,"—though 
including the whole of the Vedio literature, is chiefly applied by 
the commentrators to the Upanishads, 
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‘known by the name of the Vedanta were not entirely written 
-after the ritualistic portions of the Vedas. For instance, one 
of them—the Isha Upanishad—forms the fortieth chapter 
‘ofthe Yajur Veda, that being the oldest part of the Vedas, 
There are other Upanishads * which form portions of the 
Brahmanas or ritualistic writings; and the rest of the 
‘Upantshads are independent, not comprised in any of the 
Brahmanas or other parts of the Vedas; but there is no 
‘reason to suppose that they were entirely independent of 
-other parts, for, as we well know, many of these have been 
‘Tost entirely, and many of the Brahmanas have become ex- 
tinct. So it is quite possible that «the independent 
‘Upanishads belonged to some Brahmanas, which in course 
‘of time fell into disuse, while the Upanishads remained. 
‘These Upanishads are also called Forest Books or 
Aranyakas. 

The Vedanta, then, practically forms the scriptures of 
‘the Hindus, and all systems of philosophy that are orthodox 
have to take it as their foundation, Even the Buddhists 
and Jains, when it suits their purpose, will quote a pessage 
from the Vedanta as authority. All schools of philosophy 
in India, although they claim to have been based upon the 
Vedas, took different names for their systems. The last 
-one, the system of Vyasa, took its stand upon the doctrines 
-of the Vedas more than the previous systems did, and made 
an attempt to harmonize the preceding philosophies, such 
8 the Sankhya and the Nyaya, with the doctrines 

* The Upaniahads are eaid to be one hundred and eight in 

number, Their dates cannot be fixed with certainty,—only it ia 
curtain that they are older than the Buddhistie movement, Though 
some of the minor Upaniahads contain allusions indicating a later 
date, yet that does not prove the later date of the treatise, as, in 
very many cases in Sanckrit literature, the substance of a book‘ 
though of ety ancient date, receive a coating. as it ware, of later 
-events in the hands of the sectarians, to exalt their particular sec- 
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of the Vedanta. So it is especially ‘called the Vedanta 
Philosophy ; and the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vynsa are, in 
modern Indin, the basis of the Vedanta Philosophy. Again, 
these Sutras of Vyasa have been variously explained by 
different commentators. In general there are three xorts 
of commentators * in India now; and from their 
interpretations have arisen three systems of philosophy and 
sects. One is the duslistic or Dvaitn; a second is the 
qualified non-dualistic or Vishishtadavnita; and a third is 
the non-dualistic or Advaita. Of these the dualistic and the 
qualified non-dualistie include the largest number 
of the Indian people. ‘The non-dualistic are comparatively 
few in number. Now Iwill try to ly before you the ideas 
that are contained in all these three sects; but before 
going on, I will make one rematk,—that these different. 
‘Vedanta systems have one common psychology, and that 





* ‘he commentaries are of various sorts, such as the 
Bhashya, Tika, Ti; Churni, etc,—of which all except the 
Bhashys sre explanations of the text or difficult woras in the text, 
The Bhashya is not properly a commentary, but the elucidation of 
a system of philosophy out of texts, the object being not to explain 
the worde, but to bring outa philosophy. So the writer of a 
Bhashya expands his own system, taking texts as authorities for 
bia svetem. 

‘There have been various commentaries on the Vedanta, Its 
doctrines found their final expression in the philosopl 
of Vyasa, This treatise, called the Uttara Mimami 
authority of Vedantisin.—nay, is the most euthoritat exposition 
of the Hindu scriptures. The most antagonistic rects have been 
compelled, ax it were, to take up the texts of Vvasa, and harmonize 
them with their own philosophy, Even in very anvient times, the 
commentators on the Vedenta philusophy formed themeelves into 
the three celebrated Hindu sects of dunlists, qualified non eee 
and non-dualists. ‘The ancient commentaries are perhsps lost 
they bave been revived in modern times by the post Buddbiatic 
commentators, Shankara, Ramanuje, and Madhva. Shankara 
revived the non-dualistio form, Ramanuja, the qual 
dualistic form of the ancient commentutor Bodcha: by 
Madhva, the dualistic form. In India the secta differ mainly in 
their ph josophy ; the differenca in rituals is slight, the basis of 
their philosophy and religion being the same. 
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is, the psychology of the Sankhya system. The Sankhya 
psychology is very much like the psychologies of the Nyays 
and Vaisheshika systems, differing only in minor parti- 
oulars, 

All the Vedantists agree on three points. They be- 
lieve in God, in the Vedas as revealed, and in cycles, We 
have already considered the Vedas. The belief about cycles 
is as follows:—All matter throughout the universe is the 
outcome of one primal matter called Akasha ; and all force 
whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, is the 
outcome of one primal force called prana, Prana acting 
on Akasha is creating or projecting* the universe, At 
the beginning of n cycle, Aknsha ix motionless, unmanifest- 
ed. The Prana begins to act, more and more, creating 
grosser and grosser forms out of Akasha,—plunts, animals, 
men, stars, and so on. After an incalculable time this 
evolution ceases and involution begins, everything being 
resolved back through finer and finer forms into the origi- 
nal Akasha and Prana, when a new cycle follows. Now 
there is something beyond Akasha and Prana. Both can 
‘be resolved into a third thing called Mahat,—the Cosmic 
Mind. This Cosmic Mind does not create Akasha and 
Prana, but changes itself into them. 

‘We will now take up the beliefs about mind, soul, 
and God. According to the universally accepted Sankhya 
psychology, in perception,—in the case of vision, for ins- 
tance,—there are, first of all, the instruments or Karanas 
of vision,—the eyes. Behind the instruments—the eyes— 
is the organ of vision or Indriya,—the optic nerve and its 





* The word whicb is “creation” in your language is in 
ekrit exactly “ projection,” hecause there is no sect in India 
h believes in creation as it in regarded im the West —s somo- 
thing coming out of nothing, What wo meau by creation ia pro- 
jection of that which alceady existed. 
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centres,—which is not the external instrument, but with- 
out which the eyes will not see. More still is needed for 
perception, The mind or Manas must come and attach it- 
self to the organ. And besides this, the sensation must 
be carried to the intellect or Buddhi,—the determinative, 
reactive state of the mind. When the reaction comes from 
Buddhi, along with it flashes the external world and 
egoism. Here then is the will; but everything is not 
complete. Just as every picture, being composed of suc 
cessive impulses of light, must be united on something 
stationary to form a whole, so all the ideas in the mind 
must be gathered and projected on something that is sta- 
tionary—relatively to the body and mind,—that is, on 
what is called the Soul or Purusha or Atman. 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, the reactive 
state of the mind called Buddhi or intellect, is the 
outcome, the change, or a certain manifestation of the 
Mahat or Cosmic Mind, The Mahat becomes changed 
into vibrating thought; and that becomes in one part 
changed into the organs, and in the other part into the fine 
particles of matter. Out of the combination of all these, 
the whole of this universe, is produced. Behind even 
Mabat, the Sankhya conceives of a certain state which is 
ealled Avyaktam or unmanifested, where even the manifes- 
tation of mind is not present, but only the causes exiat, It 
is also called Prakriti. Beyond this Prakriti, and eternally 
separate from it, is the Purusha, the Soul of the Sankhya, 
which is without attributes and omnipresent. The Purusha 
is not the doer but the witness. The illustration of the 
crystal is used to explain the Purusha. The latter is said to 
be like a crystal without any color, before which different 
colors are placed, and then it seems to be colored by the 
colors before it, but in reality it is not. The Vedantiste 
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reject the Sankhya ideas of the soul and nature, They 
claim that between them there is a huge gulf to be 
bridged over. On the one hand the Sankhys system comes 
to nature, and then at once it has to jump over to the 
other side and come to the soul, which is entirely separate 
‘from nature. How can these different colors, as the San- 
Khya calls them, be able to act on that son! which by its 
nature is colorless ? So the Vedantists, from the very first, 
affirm that this soal and this nature are one.* Even the 
-dualistic Vedantists admit that the Atman or God is not 
only the efficient cause of this universe, but also the 
material cause, But they only say so in so many 
words, They do not really mean it, for they try to escape 
from their conclusions, in this way. They say there are 
‘three existences in this universe,—God, soul, and nature. 
Nature and soul are, as it were, the body of God, and in 
thia sense it may be said that God and the whole nniverse 
are one, But this nature and all these various souls 
remain different from each other throngh all eternity. 
‘Only at the beginning of a cycle do they become manifest ; 
and when the cycle ends, they become fine, and remain in 
a fine state, 

The Advaita Vedantiste—the non-dualista—reject this 
theory of the soul, and having nearly the whole range of 
the Upanishads in their favor, build their philosophy 
entirely upon them, All the books contained in the 





* The Vedauta and the Sankbya philosophy are very little 
opposed to eash other. The Vedanta God developed out of the 
‘Bankhya’s Paacha, All the aystems teke up the psychology of 
the Senkhys, Both the Vedanta and the Sankhya believe in the 
infinite soul, only tho Bankhys believes there are many soule, 
‘According to the Sankbya, this usiverse does not require soy ex- 

jlanation from outside. The Vedanta believes there is the one 

oul, which appears as many; and we build on the Sankhya’s 
analysis. 
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Upanishads have one subject, one task before them,—to 
prove the following theme ; “ Just as by the knowledge of 
one lump of clay we have the knowledge of all the clay in 
this universe, so what is that, knowing which we know 
everything in the universe?” The idea of the Advaitists is 
to generalize the whole universe into one,—that something 
which is really the whole of this universe. And they claim 
that this whole universe is one, that is one Being manifest- 
ing Itself in all these various forms. They admit that 
what Sonkhya calls nature, exists, but say thnt nature is 
God. It is this Being, the Sat, which has become con- 
verted into all this,—the universe, man, soul, and every- 
thing that exists. Mind and Mahat are but the manifesta- 
tions of that one Sat. But then the difficalty arises that. 
this would be pantheism. How came that Sat which is un- 
changeable, as they admit (for that which is absolute is 
wnchangenble), to be changed into that which is changeable 
and perishable? The ndvaitists here have a theory which 
they call Vivarta Vada or apparent manifestation. Accord- 
ing to the dualists and the Sankhyas, the whole of this 
universe is the evolution of primal nature. According to 
some of the Advaitists und some of the dualists, the whole 
of this universe ix evolved from God. And according to the 
Advaitists proper, the followers of Shankuracharya, the 
whole universe is the apparent evolution of Ged. God is 
the material cause of this universe, but not really, only 
apparently. The celebrated illustration used, is that of the 
rope and the snake, where the rope uppeared to be the 
snake, but was not really so, Therope did not really change 
into the snake. Even so this whole universe as it exists, is. 
that Being. It is unchanged, and all the changes we seo 
in it are only apparent. The changes are caused by Desha, 
Kala, and Nimitte (space, time, and causation), or, accord- 
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ing to » higher psychological generalisation, by Nama and 
Rupa (name and form). It is by name and form that one 
thing is differentiated from another. The name and form 
alone cause the difference. In reality they are one and the 
same. Again, itis not, the Vedantists say, that there is 
something as phenomenon and something as noumenon. 
The rope is changed into the snake apparently only ; and 
when the declusion ceases, the snake vanishes, When one 
is in ignorance, he sees the phenomenon and does not see: 
God. When he sees God, this universe vanishes entirely 
for him. Ignorance or Maya, as it is called, is the cause 
ofall this phenomenon,—the Absolute, the Unchangenble,. 
being taken as this manifested universe. This Maya is not 
absolute zero, not non-existence. It is defined as neither 
existence nor non-existence. It is not existence, because that 
can be said only of the Absolute, the Unchangeuble, and in this 
sense, Maya is non-existence. Again it cannot be said it 
is non-existence; for if it were, it could never produce the 
phenomenon. So it is something which is neither ; and in 
the Vedanta philosophy it is called Anirvachaniya or inex- 
pressible. Maya then is the real cause of this universe. 
Maya gives the name and form to what Brahman or God 
gives the material; and the Intter seems to have been 
transformed into all this. The Advaitists, then, have no 
place for the individual soul. They say individual rouls are 
created by Mayn. In reality they cannot exist. If there 
were only one existence throughout, how could it be that I 
am one, and you are one, and so forth? We are all one, 
and the canse of evil is the perception of duality. As soon 
as I begin to feel that I am separate from this universe, 
then first comes fear, and then comes misery. “Where 
one hears another, one sees another, that is small. Where 
one does not see another, where one does not hear another, 
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that ig the greatest, that is God. In that greatest ir 
perfect happiness. In small things there is no happiness.” 

According to the Advaita philosophy, then this differ- 
entiation of matter, these phenomena, are, as it were for a 
time, hiding the real nature of man; but the latter renlly 
has not been changed at all, In the lowest worm, as well 
‘asin the highest human being, the same divine nature is 
present, The worm form is the lower form in which the 
divinity has been more overshadowed by Maya; that is the 
highest form in which it has been least overshadowed, 
Behind everything the same divinity is existing, and out 
-of this comes the basis of morality. Do not injure another. 
‘Love every one as your own self, because the whole univerve 
is one. In injuring another, I am injuring myself; in 
Aoving another, I am loving myself. From this also springs 
that principle of Advaita morality which has been summed 
up in one word,—self-abnegation. ‘The advaitist says this 
little personalized self is the cause of allmy misery. This 
‘individualized self, which makes me different from all other 
‘beings, brings hatred and jealousy and misery, struggles 
and all other evils. And when this idea has been got rid of, 
all struggle will cease, all misery vanish. So this is to be given 
up. We must always hold ourselves ready, even to give up 
our lives for the lowest beings. When» man hus become 
ready even to give up his life forn little insect, he has 
reached the perfection which the Advaitist wants to 
attain; and at the moment when he has become thus 
ready, the evil of ignorance falls away from him, and 
he will feel his own nature. Even in this life, he will 
feel that he is one with the universe. For a time, as it 
were, the whole of this phenomenal world will disappear for 
‘him, and he will realize what he is. But so long as the 
Karma of bis body remains, he will have to live. This 
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state, when the veil has vanished and yet the body remains. 
for some time, is what the Vedantists call the Jivan Mukti, 
the living freedom. If a man is deluded by a mirage for 
some time, and qne day the mirage disappears,—if it comes 
back again the next day or at some future time, he will not. 
be deluded, Before the mirage first broke, the man could 
not distinguish between the reality and the deception. But 
when it has once broken, as long #s he has organs and eyes 
to work with, he will see the image, but will no more be 
deluded, That fine distinction between the actual world 
and the mirage, he has caught, and the latter cannot 
delude him any more. So when the Vedantist has realised 
his own nature, the whole world has vanished for him. It 
will come back again, but no more the same world of 
misery, The prison of misery has become changed into 
Sat, Chit, Ananda,—Existence Abxolute, Knowledge Abso- 
Inte, Bliss Absolute,—and the attainment of this is the 
goal of the Advnite Philosophy. 


THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE FUTURE LIFE." 
BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


1, Rerurarion or MATERIALIsN. 


N Hindu Philosophy one misses the elaborate and long- 
It drawn arguments for the immortality of the soul 
which form a prominent feature of the philosophical 
Theology of Europe. The explanation of this is no doubt 
to be found in the general unanimity of Hindu philoso- 
phers as regards the doctrine in question. All the six 
orthodox schools of Hindu Philosophy agree in thinking of 
the soul as not only immortal, but also as eternal. The 
heterodox school of Buddhist Philosophy, too, accepta the 
doctrine in a modified form. It is only out-and-out Mate- 
rialists like the Charvdkas that questioned it. There was 
therefore little occasion for our philosophers spending time 
and energy in proving that the soul does not perish with 
the body. ut that the Materialist’s arguments were not 
left quite unheeded, appears from controversial pussages 
here and there in Hindu philosophical works,—passages 
which are apparently directed against the heretics just 
mentioned. For instance, in his commentary on the fifty- 
third and fifty-fourth aphorisms of the third pada, 
third chapter, of the Brakmacuiras, Sankara first states 
and then argues against the views of the Lokayatikas 
or Charvakas. The aphorisms commented upon occur 
in a place where no one would expect them, which shows 
‘© Reprint from “the Indian Reivew," 
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‘perhaps that they were the result of an after-thought on 
the part of the author and the little interest he felt in the 
superficial speculations of the Materialists. I shall, however, 
give the substance of both the arguments of these 
philosophers as stated by Sankara and his refutation of 
those arguments. The reasonings of the Materialists 
amount to this: 


“‘Thoogh consciousness is bidden in external objecte, it 
becomes manifeut in these objects when they form an crganiem, 
just asthe intoxicating power hidden in certain objects is manifested 
when they are made into wine. There ia, therefore, no soul apart 
from the body, which ia capable of either going to heaven or 
attaining liberation, The properties of an object are those that 
veriat ‘and caane to exist in itv absence. Hest and light are, in thia 
nense, properties of fire. Now, the vital functions, wensibility, 
memory and the like, which are believed to be properties of the 
soul, are found in the body, and not found without the body. They 
are, therefore, not the properties of an extraorganic object, but 
really properties of the body.” 


Sankara’s reply, which is an amplification of the 
aphorisms referred to, is, in substance, this : 


“TE the properties of the soul are to be net down as properties 
of the body because they exist while the body existe, why shoald 
not they be concluded as not properties of the body for their not 
existing while the' body exists. Form and such other qualities, 
which are really properties of the body, exist so long an the body 
-exiats ; but the vital function and the rest do not exist in the body 
after ‘death Besides, form and other propel like it ave 
perceived even by others, but the propertios of the soul, sensibility, 
memory, etc,, are not_perceived by any one else than the aoul to 
which they belong. Then, again, one knows the existence of these 
properties in the body while it liven; how can one be sure that at 
the destruction of one body they are not transmitted to another P 
Even the possibility of this refutes Materialivm. ‘Then, as to the 
true character of consciousness, the Materialist will perhaps admit 
‘that consciousness ia the knowledge of matter and material objects, 
Af eo, he must ais admit that inasmuch as matter and material 
-abjects are objecta of consciousness, it canvot be their property. 
For matter to perceive matter is aa impossible as it in for fire to 
burn itself, and for a dancer to climb upon his own shouldera. 
Form and other properties of matter oanaok, wo soe, piake thant 
selves or other properties their objects. Inasmuch, therefore, ascon- 
sciousnesa makes both internal and external things its objecte, it is 
snot a material property. If its distinction from material objects be 
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admitted, its independence of them munt aleo be sdmitted- 
Moreover, its identity in the midst of changing circumstances proves 
itw eternality. Remembrance and such stat ? the mind become 
possible only because the knowing velf in recognived as the sume ip 
two succes states. Thus, in the consciousness ‘I saw this 
before’ the seeing and the recognising elf is known ax the same, 
‘Tho argument that bevause perception takes place while the body 
exiets, therefore st isa property of the body, has ulrendy heen 
rofuted, It is an valid #n argument au that because perception 
takes place while euch materials a8 lamps, etc., are present, there- 

i woperty of lamps, eto. The body is only an instrument 
like Inmps, ete. Nor is the body absolutely necewsary 
‘of perception inamuch anu variety of 
in the state of dreaming, when the hody is 
existence of the soules something different 
from the body, is an irresistible fact.” 

II, Tue Law or Karma. 

The other pivoton which the Vedantic doctrine of 
immortality turns, is the doctrine of Karma,—the doctrine 
that every action must be followed by its proper effect. 
This doctrine is sometimes stated in such an abstract shape 
as to appear like alaw of mechanical causality; but really, 
in its application to rational beings, it has xa ethical aspect 
also. An an ethical law, it lays down, when stated in its 
broadest form, that every moral action must have a moral 
effect. Inits popular form it prescribes happiness as the 
result of every virtuous act and suffering of every vicious 
act. But thus stated, it looks very much like the Christian 
doctrine of justice,—the doctrine thatevery virtuous act 
deserves happiness as its reward and every vicious act 
necessitates suffering as its punishment. Reward snd 
punishment are personal acts,—the awards of a personal 
judge, and the Christian doctrine of justice is necessgrily. 
connected with that of such a judge, Hindu thinkers, on the 
other hand, distinctly deny the personal character of the law 
of Karma. In thethirty-fourth aphorism of the first pada, 
second chapter of the Brakmasutras, as well aa in the 
commentary thereon, the results of the moral actions 
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of rational beings are described as irrespective of 
Divine activity and as dependent on the free activity of 
individual agents. The Bhagavadgita also says, in the 
fourteenth verse of its fifth chapter : “The Lord creates 
neither people's actions nor their agency nor the fruits of 
their actions; in this matter nature takes its course.” 
Nevertheless, the impersonality. of the moral law is not 
always consistently kept in view by Vedantists, and the 
same Gita which speaks rather mysteriously, in some places, 
of nature as a cause other than God, describes the Supreme 
Being, in other places, ax the Dispenser of Heaven and 
Hell as reward of virtue nnd punishment of vice. Even 
though we may set down such descriptions as only occa- 
sional Japses into popular modes of thought, it must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that the Vedantic conception 
of the moral order of the world is not, and could not be 
purely impersonal. The Universe being the manifestation 
of 2 conscious Being, a Being embodying in himself the 
highest perfections, and the lives of individual rational 
beings being so many reproductions of the Divine life, ever 
tending to perfection, the moral order, with all the vicissi- 
tudes of rise and fall, suffering and enjoyment, must be 
held as teleological at the bottom, as having a grand purpoee 
which it is fulfilling, though gradually, at every step, 
Though not personal, therefore, in the popular sense, the 
moral order, or in other words, the law of Karma, may be 
called personal in a higher sense,—in the sense of its fulfil- 
ling a Divine purpose. As such, it is a strong proof of the 
soul's immortality,—ite continued moral activity in another 
sphere of life'when one is closed to it, Every moral action, 
as the law lays. down, must havea moral effect. If the 
effect is pleasant, the plessantness is only incidental ; it 
aust lead to # certain elevation or degradation of the soul, 
10 
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as the case may be, but ultimately. to the former,—to moral 
progress. If the effect is painful, the pain is only an 
instrument, like pleasure, for bringing about a certain 
moral effect. Moral actions, again, have acertain collective 
effect. They all tend to build a moral character,—a 
character with fixed tendencies to thoughts, feelings and 
actions of a definite nature. Every rational being—and a 
rational being must be moral by virtue of his possessing 
reason—has such a character at the time of death, and the 
law of Xarma demands that this character must be perpe- 
tuated,—must continue to have the effects which oxist 
potentially in the moral forees embodied in it, To suppose 
a cessation of life and activity at the destruction of the 
body is, first of all, to suppose a violation of the law of 
universal causation understood in ite broadest sense. The 
law of causation requires not only that every cause should 
have an effect, but that the effect should be adequate to 
the cause, Now, human character is an aggregate of moral 
causes, moral forces; ita effects also should therefore be 
moral, and there can be no moral effects in the true sense 
without @ conscious personal centre of activity,—without 
the perpetuation, that is, of the lives of moral agents. 
Secondly, to suppose an extinction of the soul at the death 
of the body, is to pronounce rational and moral life as 
‘purposeless,—to deny the moral order of the universe and 
to conceive it as the play of blind forces. If, therefore, 
there isa moral order in the universe, if rational life has a 
purpose, that purpose cannot be anything higher than 
moral progress,—the attainment of perfection by rational 
beings; and such a purpose requirea the prepetuation of 
the conscious life of individuala. The gradual elevation 
of the mere race, to which the moral efforts of indivi- 
duals contribute,—an idea which seems to satisfy some 
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thinkers,—does not fully meet the requirements of the 
case. There is no meaning in the elevation of a race 
unless tha individuals composing it are conceived as elevated, 
and to say that one set of individuals exists in order to 
contribute to the elevation of another set or generation, 
is to deny the most essential characteristic of a rational 
being,—that of ita being not an instrument or means to 
any other being or thing, but an end unto itself. Indivi- 
duals do indeed contribute to the elevation of other indivi- 
duals; but to say that an individual lives only for other 
individuaf, is to make everything hopelessly relative, to 
deny the existence of an absolute end and to eviscerate 
moral worth of its very essence,—its personal character. 
‘We thus see that, the law of Karma, understood as just ex- 
plained, guarantees the perpetuation of the moral life of 
every rational being and its gradual progress and final 
attainment of perfect union with the All-good, the ulti- 
mate end of existence. 


III. Tue Law or Evowvriox Proves PRe-Rx1sTENce. 


The next question that concerns us is the form of 
immortality conceived by the Vedanta. Does the soul re- 
main disembodied in its future life or undergo & process of 
re-birth ? With this question is connected that of the soul’s 
pre-existence, its existence before a particular incarnation, 
The Vedanta is decidedly of opinion that every individual 
soul passes through a practically infinite number of incarne- 
tions,—incarnations determined by ite own moral activity 
and determining it in turn. The formation of a soul, i. ¢., 
of « complex intellectual and moral organism, in the course 
of a few months or years, it apparently conceives as an im- 
possibility, It will appear so also to the modern intellect 
if we take a number of most important facte into serious 
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consideration. It is undeniable that we are born with defi- 
nite intellectual and moral characters. Circumstances. 
indeed affect and contribute to the formation of character ; 
they, however, do not act upon empty minds and souls. 
equal and identical in their blankness, but upon clearly 
‘defined moral powers and tendencies of infinite variety 
both in quality and quantity. If, in mature life, all forma- 
tions, whether intellectual or moral, demand a history, an 
explanation in the form of « series of previous actions, and 
all differences a difference of history, does not the com- 
plexity and variety of endowments with which our present 
life begins, demand a similar explanation, —a sinilar history 
projected into the unknown past ? A striking confirmation 
of the Vedantic doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence is sup- 
plied by the theory of evolution now so widely accepted,. 
This theory seems distinctly to militate against the current 
supposition that the human soul is the work of about nine 
uonths’ time. The human body has an almost incalculably 
longer history behind it. Its present form, with its nice 
adaptations and its wonderful capacity for multiplying it- 
self, is the result of 9 series of evolutions extending 
through millions of years, during which it has passed 
through innumerable lower and tentative forms. It isa 
Jaw of Nature that the time required for the evolution of 
‘an organism is long in proportion to its richness, niconose 
and complexity. The human mind, then—the richest, 
nicest and most complex of organisms,—far from requiring 
only nine months for its formation, would seem to demand 
# much longer period than any physical or physiological 
structure whatever. The theory of the transmission of 
acquired powers from father to son, cannot, it seems, go 
farther than explaining the superior richness and adapta- 
bility of the organisms with which succeeding genera 
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tions are favoured, compared with those possessed by 
their ancestors. The net result of experience, the ac- 
‘quired niceness of the organism, its fitness for longer 
ection and thought may be, as it is said to be, transmit- 
ted to its reproductions. But uniess the favoured orga- 
nisms are ocoupied by superior minds, unless the laws that 
govern physiological evolution are acknowledged as obtain- 
ing in the spiritual world also, the current theory of 
transmitted experience does not seem sufficient to explain 
the variety and complexity of the human soul at its birth, 
‘The direct transmission of powers from one soul to another, 
and the origin of the soul of the child from that of the 
father,—suppositions that underlie current thinking on the 
subject,—are theories without any rational grounds what- 
ever, and are hardly even conceivable. On the other hand, 
the anslogy of physiological evolution points to a parallel 
process of spiritual evolution,—the gradual development of 
souls by experience gathered in each life, and their re-birth 
in fresh lives, the extent of their development determining 
the quality of the organisms occupied by them, In these 
ye-incarnations, the souls may be conceived as carrying 
with them the result of their previous experiences, with the 
details dropped from memory, but the substantial progress 
in intellectual and moral power uninterrupted and ready to 
determine, and be increased by, fresh experience. 


IV. Wuat Suzep anD RE-WAKING PROVES. 


Now, if these considerations help to solve the problem 
of pre-existence, they also help to solve the allied problem 
-of re-inearnation. But I shall discuss the latter problem a 
little further. I have, in some of my writings, referred to 
the phenomena of sleep and re-waking and forgetting and 
trecollecting as having very important benrings on the philo- 
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sophy of mind, and as facts from which our old Vedantiste. 
@rew the legitimate conclusions. I shall now show how 
these phenomena. help in solving the problem of re-incarna- 
tion. It seems to me thrt, in relation to this problem, they 
have a double bearing, (1) they prove the continuance of 
the contents of the individual consciousness, with all their 
variety and limitations intact, even without the instrument- 
ality of the body, and (2) they show the necessity of the: 
body for the re-manifestation of these contents after their 
suspense in death. In profound dreamless sleep, our indi- 
viduality, or rather the manifestation of individual life, 
suffers a partial suspense. The wave that constitutes it 
seems to return to the ocean, But this temporary stspense 
of individuality is not a merging, not a total sublation, of 
difference. The contents of every individual life are main- 
tained intact,—in all their fulness and distinction. There is 
no loss and no mingling. When the time comes, each 
individual starts up from the bosom of the Eternal, the 
evor-waking, with its wealth of conscious life undiminished, 
with its identity undimmed. Every one gets bark what, 
was his own and nothing but his own, There seems to he 
separate chambers in the Eternal Bosom for each indivi- 
dual to rest soundly and unmolested. Now, this fact seems 
to prove that the contents of our conscious individual life 
can exist in the Eternal Consciousness, with their totality 
and difference intact, even in the absence of the body, and 
its organs, However instrumental our brain-cells and 
other organs may be in the re-production of the contents of 
consciousness in the state of 1e-waking, they cannot 
explain their persistence in the hours of sleep; far 
Jess can they be identified with those contents. It is not. 
the body—not the brain, not the nerves—that can be said 
40 sustain thought. The contents of consciousness can be 
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retained only in a conscious being. To say that they can 
exist in an unconscious form,—in a so-called ‘ sub-conscious 
region—is to be actually guilty of a contradiction. 
Thoughts can persist, can retain their essence and identity, 
only ina thinking being remaining conscious and self- 
identical in the midst of change. The reproduction of 
such contents in us as ‘I am the same being now that I 
was before,’ ‘ this object is the same that I saw yester- 
day,’ ‘ this idea is the same that occurred to me before 
I slept, and so on implies that during the tem- 
porary lapse of individual life these ideas are retained as 
ideas and not as anything else in the very Being who is 
the basis of our lives, a Being who is thus seen to have an 
eternal, unchanging, ever-conscious aspect of his nature 
besides his intermittent manifestation as ‘our’ conscious- 
ners. As Sankara says in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, II, 2. 31, “ Unless there exists one relating prin- 
ciple in the past, present and future, one which is unchange- 
able and sees all things, the facts of remembrance, recogni- 
tion, etc., which depend upon mental impressions requiring 
space, time and occasional cause, cannot be explained.” 
‘V. Isprvipuatrry Requires Orcanism. 


But if the phenomena of sleep and awaking prove the 
continuance of the individual consciousness in the Univer- 
sal, and its independence of physical conditions for this 
continuance, they also prove the dependence of that life on 
such conditions for its actual manifestation. Sleep indi- 
cates the temporary exhaustion of nervous power. When, 
by continual activity, the nervous system has lost ite 
strength, and requires refreshment from rest, it ceases to 
work, and the cessation of its activity is accompanied by a 
temporary suspense of consciousness in its individual mani. 
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festation. It is only when the strength of the organs has 
been restored by sufficient rest, that the flow of thoughts 
and feelings that constitutes individual life recommences, 
and the identity and continuity of individual consciousness 
is re-established. In the waking state also, the health and 
vigour of mental life are found determined by the sound- 
ness and strength of the organism, and injuries to the 
organs specially connected with the manifestation of con- 
sciousness are seen to materially affect the order and 
vividness of this manifestation, A valid induction from 
these patent facts is that the re-appearance of individual 
consciousness after the dissolution of the present body will 
require a fresh organism with essentially the same proper- 
ties. We cannot indeed be absolutely sure that there are 
no other conditions of the re-manifestation of conscious- 
ness than those with which we ard acquainted. But in 
the absence of any proof of the existence of such conditions, 
we cannot say that there are probably such conditions ; 
nay we can hardly assert even their possibility. It seems 
barely possible that, as is asserted, at a certain stage of 
development, individuals acquire the power of disembodying 
themselves,—extricating themselves from their gross bodies 
and continuing their conscious lives in # subtle body imper- 
ceptible to the senses. That some such environment is 
required for the individual soul, seems to be axiomatic from 
ite nature a6 a finite being. The Suksima Sharira spoken 
of in our theological books, the body that consists of the 
five vital airs, the five organs of knowledge in their subtle 
forms as powers, the five organs of action conceived in the 
same fashion, and egoity or reflected self-consciousness,— 
the body which is described as the vehicle of the soul's 
migration to the Pitriloka and the Brahmaloka,—the regions 
of the manes and the Divine regions,—seems to be too fine 
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‘for the purpose, which it is conceived ag fulfilling. For 
locomotion and activity in space a materiel body having 
extension and parts is necessary, and such a body must be 
‘supposed to belong to even the most and richly endowed of 
souls in the other world. But the evolution of such a fine 
ethereal body must be conceived to follow the same slowly 
acting laws that obtain in the region of gross matter, and 
also to be dependent upon a corresponding growth of spiri- 
tual power, Admitting, therefore, the evolution of such a 
body in extraordinary cases it may be safely laid down that 
ao far ag ordinary individual xelf is concerned, there is not 
‘the slightest probability of its reproduction and actual con- 
tinuance except in connection with an organism similar to 
that which we possess in our present life. 
VI. Ermican Lire impiies Society, axD Socrery 
Exnopiep Bersas. 

From another point of view, re-incarnation seems to 
be the most probable form of immortality. The conditions 
of ethical progress would apparently be absent in a disem- 
bodied existence. The ethical life must be social. There 
is neither morality nor spirituality for an isolated being. 
Virtue ix indeed personal, individual. There is no meaning 
‘in the purity of a society in which the individuals are not 
pure. But the purity of individuals and their continued 
growth in righteousness imply their inclusion in a society 
of which the members owe duties to one another, and in 
which a free exchange of thoughts and sentiments and an 
active co-operation in good work are possible. These things 
are inconceivable in a state of existence in which souls are 
disembodied ; for it is through our bodies that we are able 
to communicate with one another. The very conditions of 
that spiritual life, then, which makes immortality necessary 
and desirable, require that souls should be re-born either in 
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this very world or in others more or less similar to this. 
VII. Ossection From ForcErruLNEss ANSWERED. 

An ever-recurring objection to the doctrine of pre- 
existence and re-incarnation is that we have no memory 
of a previous existence and cannot possibly remember the 
events of this life if we should be re-born, and that the 
enjoyment or suffering of the fruits of actions which have 
passed out of memory, involves an apparent injustice. The 
phenomena of sleep and ve-waking and those of forgetting 
and recollecting, to which I have already referred, supply 
an answer to this objection. They prove an important 
truth which is often overlooked, and the overlooking of 
which lies at the basis of the objection just mentioned. 

-That truth is, that by passing out of our memory a fact 
does not cease to have connection with our mental life, and 
even to determine it materially, In an independent, self- 
sustained mind like the divine, the presence or absence of 
an idea can mean nothing less than its presence or absence 
in consciousness. If anything could possibly pass out of 
its cognisance, it would cease to have any existence for it. 
But this is not true of our finite minds, which are contain- 
ed in and perpetually sustained by the Infinite. Facts are 
constantly going out of our individual consciousness and 
returning to it from the Divine mind, which form its oter- 
nal basis, and in which they are perpetually held, At the 
present moment, for instance, when I am intent upon 
writing this paper, how few of the manifold facts of my 
life are actually present with me! But they are neverthe- 
less determining my present action from the back-ground 
of my consciousness, in which they lie hidden. How many 
events have preceded and made it possible! Most of them 
cannot, by any efforts I may make, be recalled, and will 
not perhaps revisit my mind any more. Some can be re- 
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called, but are absent now. Others are starting into 
consciousness from the dark chambers of the mind in 
which they lay concealed only a few moments back. 
My present action is, it is clear, due to a certain perma- 
nent form which the mind has taken as the combined 
effects of these various classes of facts, and to the 
recurrence of a certain number of them. In the same 
manner, the moral character which I now possess, and 
which determines the ethical quality of my present 
actions is the combined result of a long series of 
thoughts, feelings and actions many of which have pass- 
ed entirely out of my consciousness, and many more 
which may be recalled only with great difficulty. But all 
these facts are, in a sense, present with me in their effect, 
i.e, my character, and if I now suffer in consequence of 
sins committed before, but now forgotten, or enjoy the 
fruits of righteous conduct equally forgotten, I do not feel 
myself wronged in the one case or specially favoured in the 
other, In sound, dreamless sleep, again, the facts of life, 
as we have already seen, beat a complete retreat from the 
field of consciousness and leave it utterly empty so far as 
its individual manifestation is concerned. But they are, 
by no means, lost in consequence of this temporary dis- 
appearance, and do not cease to determine waking life. 
Now, considered in the light of these facts, the objections to 
pre-existence,. and re-incarnation referred to are seen to 
be groundless. That we have at present no recollection of 
any previous state of existence, does not, in the first place, 
prove thst it will never come back to our memory, For 
aught we know, its re-appearance may be waiting for con- 
ditions to be hereafter fulfilled. In the second place, even 
if it should so happen that such facts will never recur to us 
under any circumstances, it would not follow that they 
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mever occurred and are not determining our present life. 
As we have already seen, the richness and complexity of 
our minds even at the moment of birth, and their speedy 
development in definite lines under the varying circumstan- 
ces of this life, point to a long mental history through which 
we have passed in the unremembered past. In the third 
place, if, in our present life, we have to lose and gain con- 
stantly in consequence of actions which we have utterly 
forgotten, but which have, nevertheless left lasting effects 
‘on our character, there can be no injustice in our enjoying 
or suffering the fruits of actions done in previous states of 
existence, and which, though forgotten now, have yet 
made us what we are. And finally, it may also be that 
the few years during which we live in forgetfulness of our 
past lives are, in proportion to the actual span of our exis- 
tence, a much shorter period than are our hours of dream- 
Jess sleep in proportion in the total extent of our present 
life. The alleged recollection of previous states of exis- 
tence by many persons characterised by uncommon purity 
-of heart, is a subject which I simply mention and pass by ; 
its discussion would be beyond the limited scope of this 
paper, 
‘VIII.—From Animan To Man. 

I shall refer to one more axpect of Vedantic doctrine 
of the future life before I close. The law of evolution in 
the physical and physiological world points, as we have 
seen, to a similar law in the spiritual world. Does not the 
same law, we may now ask, testify to the reasonableness 
of the Vedantic view that the animating principles of all 
ereatures are substantially of the same nature and the 
transmigration of these principles from one species to 
another is quite possible? If man’s body is linked to, and 
is the development of, the bodies of the lower animals, 
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where is the unreasonableness of thinking that his souk 
also has passed through a similar process of gradual deve- 
lopment, having animated lower organism in the more 
remote periods of its pre-existence, gaining in intelligence 
and moral strength as it migrated into higher and higher 
organism and at last attaining humanity both physically 
and spiritually ? Current European thought draws a hard 
and fast line between man and the lower animals and prac- 
tically sete down the Intter as soulless beings. Apart from 
the progress of philosophical speculation, the recent discov- 
ries of natural historians as regards the highly developed 
rocial feelings of some of the lower animals, and the existence: 
in them of sentiments akin to the ethical, have been showing 
more and more clearly, day by day, the hastiness of such a 
view, and it now seems impossible to imagine a gap between 
human consciousness in its lowest forms and the conscious- 
ness of the higher brutes. It seems quite probable therefore 
that psychological science will, in not a very distant future, 
confirm the anticipations of the Vedanta Philosophy and 
link together ail conscious existence by a law similar to the 
Jaw of physiological evolution. We shall then see with the 
eyes of science, ax we already see with the eye of intelectual 
intuition, that the humanity of which we ave so proud ix an 
acquisition which hns come to us as the vesult of a long 
struggle carried on through uillions of years, leading us, 
under the slow but beneficial law of karma, through organic 
and spiritual conditions of an infinitely diverse nature, to 
that which seems to be the nearest to God. But the 
reverse process—from humanity to animelity—which the 
old Vedantists seem to have thought as likely as the other, 
seems to be quite improbable in the light of both natural 
and moral science. Progrese—from seed to tree, from 
child to man, from the jellyfish to the highest mammalia, 
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from barbarism to the highest civilisation—is the order of 
Nature, and «0 while the teachings of the Vedanta, 
interpreted scientifically, inspires the hope that we shall 
one day be gods and partake of the Divine blessedneas they 
leave no room for the fear that we may one day descend 
to that brute condition from which we have risen. 


THE VEDANTA—ITS THEORY 


AND PRACTICE." 
BY SWAMI SARADANANDA. 


UR subject this evening is the philosophy of the 

Vedanta and its application to the life of man, Thig 

high system of philosophy was evolved in India thous- 
ands of years ago, but it is difficult to determine the 
precise date it was first evolved. We find its existence 
fong before Buddhism and long before the age of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the two great pre- 
Buddhistic epics of India. By examining all the different 
religions and sects that exist in India, we find the principles 
of the Vedanta underlie each one of them. Nay more, the 
Rishis or seers of thoughts, the fathers of the Fedanta claim 
that its principles underlie all the different religions that 
exist on the face of the earth and all that will come in 
future even. The goal which the Tedanta points at is the 
goal to which all religions, all sociefy, all humanity are 
rushing either consciously or unconsciously, through the 
process of evolution. 

One great peculiarity of this philosophy is that it is not 
built around one person or prophet. It is founded on the 
“latter portion or the knowledge portion of the Vedas,” as 
the term Vedanta shows, The term Vedas from the Sanakrit 
root Vid to know, means according to the oldest Hinda 
commentator, all the super-sensuous knowledge that 
has been revealed to man up to the present and 
that which will be in future, And to the books 
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which kept the record of this knowledge, the term Vedas 
became applied later, Then the Vedic commentator goes 
on saying that this super-sensuous knowledge might be- 
revealed not only to Hindus but to other people and their 
experience should be regurded as Tedae also. The Vedas 
were divided into two great divisions, ‘the work portion’ 
which teaches man how by the performance of duty, the 
observance of morality and other acts he might go to 
heaven, a better place of enjoyment, and ‘ the knowledge 
portion’ which teaches him that not even the enjoyments 
of heaven should be his aim inasmuch as they too are 
fleeting and transitory but to go beyond all relativity and 
find in himself the Divine, the Centre of all Knowledge 
and power, Of course it took ages for the Hindu mind to 
evolve this,system of philosophy. 

Speaking of philosophy, we must always keep in mind 
that it never went against religion in India. They alwayx 
went hand-in-hand. And religion in order to appeal to 
man as a whole, should not only appeal to his heart but to 
his intellect, also and therefore must have a sound basis of 
metaphysics. For is not man a compound being, « combi- 
nation of reason and emotion and will? Can uny religion 
satisfy him which does not fulfil all his highest aspirations 
on these fields ? 

The rapid march of Science and the wonderful dis- 
coveries it is making every day by the study of the exter- 
nal and the material world, is striking terror at the hearts 
of many, They seem to think that the foundation of 
religion is being undermined day by day and the whole 
social fabri¢ built on this foundation is in imminent dan- 
ger. But the seers of old who by their etudy of the inter- 
nal world, found the basis of religion, of morality, of duty,. 
and in short of every§hing in that Unity which forms the 
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background of this universe, that ocean of Knowledge and 
Blies Absolute from which the Universe has come out, if 
they were here to-day would have rejoiced to find that 
instead of undermining, Science is making the basis of 
religion stronger than ever inasmuch as it is rapidly 
approaching towards the same goal, the same Unity. And 
it must be so; for is not the Universe one connected whole? 
ls not the division of it into external and internal an arbi- 
trary one? Can we ever know the external per se? Then 
again we speak of the natural laws which govern the 
external; but are laws anything else than the method or 
manner in which our mind connects into a link a series of 
phenomena? This Universe according to the Vedanta is 
one connected mass. Start from the external and you 
come to the internal and vice versa. It has come out of the 
Infinite ocean of Knowledge and Bliss and will go back to 
it again. It is evolving and involving from all eternity. 
View it as one unit and itcan have no change, no motion, 
It is perfect and all change is within it. For change and 
motion is only possible when there is comparison, and com- 
parison can only be made between two or more things. 
Again this chain of evolution and involution, of manifesta- 
tion and returning to the unmanifested or seed form of 
nature can have no beginning in time. To admit a begin- 
ning of it would be to admit the beginning of the Creator 
and not only that but that he must be a cruel and partial 
Creator, who has produced all these diversities at the outset, 
Then again there would arise another difficulty, the Crea- 
tor, the first cause, must either have been perfected or 
imperfected by the creation. So according to the Vadanta 
the creation ia as much eternal as the Creator himself, 
only it sometimes remains in a manifested state and some- 
times in an unmanifested, What then is the purpose the 
iu 
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motive of this creation, this eternal flow of evolution and 
involution? The answer which the Vedanta gives is that 
it is a play of the Infinite. You cannot ascribe any 
motive to the perfect, the Absolute, without making 
Him imperfect. The infinite, the perfect must have 
no motive'to compel It to create, The Infinite must 
be absolutely free and independent, and the very 
conception of the finite, the relative implies the exist~ 
ence of the Absolute, The Absolute is the only real 
existence and the Universe is but a speck in that infinite 
ocean of Knowledge and Bliss. He is playing with Him- 
self and projecting this world of phenomena, He is appear~ 
ing through all these masks of imperfection and at the 
same time He is remaining One and perfect in all splendour 
and glory. “ He vibrates, and He does not vibrate, He is far 
and He is near; He is within all and He is without all this 
world of phenomena.” “ As the web-wombed spider projects 
and takes back the thread, as hair grows in the head of 2 man 
({withoutany effort)so this universecomes out of that Infinite 
ocean of Knowledge and Bliss and goes back to It again. 
Science by tracing the evolution to ite cause has 
arrived at the laws of the survival of the fittest and sexual 
selection, for the change of one species into another. The 
Vedanta is one with it as regards the truth of the evolution 
put differa from it inasmuch as it says that the cause of the 
change of one species into another is the struggle of the 
Divine within every form, to manifest Itself better and 
better. Asone of our great philosophers has said, in 
the case of the irrigation of a field, where the tank is placed 
in a higher level, the water is always trying to rush into 
the field but is barred by 2 gate. Upon the gate the water 
‘will rush in by ite own nature. This struggle of tle Divine 
hhas produced or evolved higher and higher forms up to the 
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man form. It is going on still and it will be completed 
only when the Divine will manifest Itself perfectly, with- 
out any bars or bolts to hinder Its expression. This high- 
est point of evolution transcends even the conacious 
‘existence and so we shali call it the super-conscious 
existence, ‘This stage of development has been reached by 
individuals long ago. Christ and Buddha and all.the great 
teachers which the world has produced, attained to that 
state. The whole of humanity is approaching towards that 
unconsciously. But is such a stage possible where the 
evolution will attain its completion? The Vedanta says it 
is, Every evolution presupposes an involution, To admit 
an unending chain of will, will be to conceive motion in a 
sttaight line, which modern science has proved to be im- 
possible. But what would take society ages and ages to 
attain, individuals can attain even in this life and have 
«attained it as proved by the religious history of the world. 
For what are ull the bibles but the records of experience of 
men who attained to that stage? Examine them and read 
between the lines and you will find that the same tage 
which the Vedanta expresses in the famous aphorism as 
“Thou art that infinite ocean of Knowledge and Blise,” 
(Tat team asi), is that which was expressed by Buddha as 
attaining to Virvana (perfected state) and by Christ as be- 
‘coming as perfect as the Father in Heaven and by the 
Muhammadan Sufis xs becoming one with the Truth. The 
Vedante claims that this idea of the oneness of man with 
the Divine, that the real nature of Him is Infinite and per. 
fect, is to be found in every religion in India or outside of 
it; only in some the idea is expressed through mythology 
and symbology. It claims that what one man or a few men 
attained long before is the natural inheritance of all men 
end every one will attain to it sooner or later, Man there- 
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fore according to the Vedanta is Divine and everything 
that is strong, good and powerful in human nature is the 
expression of Divinity within him. 

In this super-conscious existence lies the basis of all! 
ethics, Attempts have been made in the present time to 
find a permanent basisof morality within the relative to 
no effect. Every one of us feels within himeelf that. 
morality and unselfishness and doing good to others are 
good and without these neither the individual nor the 
nation can develop. Even men standing ontside the pale 
of any religion are advancing them on utilitarian grounds,. 
that we must do that which brings the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number. But if we question why we 
should do that, why should I look upon my brothe# as 
myself and not try to secure the greatest amount, of good to 
myself alone, even at the sacrifice of all else, no plausible: 
answeris given. The answer which the Vedanta gives to this. 
question is that you and Tare not separate from this 
Universe. Itis by mistake we think ourselves to be 
distinct and unconnected entities, independent of one 
another, All history, all science show that itis just the: 
‘opposite, that this Universe is one connected whole, look at 
it from the external or the internal. There is no break in 
.the external ocean of matter, in which our bodies but. 
-represent so many different points. Behind the external 
there is that one vast ocean of mind, in which our minds 
but represent so many different whirlpools and behind that 
is the Soul, the Self, the Absolute and Perfect. Everything 
in human life points towards this oneness. Our love, our 
sympathy, kindness, and doing good to others all are but 
expressions conscious or unconscious of this oneness of man 
with the universe. Conaciously or unconsciously every man: 
feels ita ; consciously or unconsciously he tries to express it,. 
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sthathe isone with the universal Being and aseuch every soul 
this soul, and every body his body, that by injuring others 
-he injures himself and by loving others he loves himself, 
This gives rise toa subtle but unfounded question. 
‘Shall we lose our individuality when we attain the super- 
-congcious stage, the highest point of evolution? The 
Vedanta questions in its turn, are we individuals as yet in 
the proper sense of the term ? Doss individuality mean the 
-changing element in man or does it apply to the unchange- 
able essence in him ? Do you apply the term individuality 
to the body and mind of man which is changing every 
minute ? If so there is no occasion for the former question. 
dnasmuch as we are losing or changing our individuality 
every minute of our existence. Think what great change 
have we, each one of us, undergone since we were born, 
think what a change for the wicked when he becomes a good 
member of society, or the primitive man when he becomes 
-civilized, or think what great change of a barbarous 
individuality when through the process of evolution the ape 
form changes into the man form? Do we lament the 
change of individuality, in these cases ? The Vedanta says 
by developing your individuality, you rise to a point where 
you become s perfect individual. You change your 
apparent individuality for a better and real one. The pro- 
-cess of evolution is from lawlessness, through law, beyond 
law ; from the unconscious, through the conscious, beyond the 
conscious. Our conscious existence, where every action is 
accompanied with a feeling of egoity does not cover the 
whole of our existence. During sleep or in performing 
-actions which are known as the automatic actions, 
there is no feeling of egoity presentand yet we do 
-exist, though we enter a stage which is below the 
conscious and inferior to it. In the highest stag 
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of development also there is no feeling of egoity but it- 
isinfinitely superior to the conscious, Apparently in a 
superficial view the highest and the lowest stages of develop- 
ment seem to be one and the same but there is as much 
difference between the two as between darkness produced 
by the want of light and darkness produced by the excess 
of light and known in science as the polarisation of light. 
There is an illiterate and ignorant mnn, he enters, and 
comes out # sage, a prophet, « great seer of thought. He 
discovers in himself the eternal fountain-head of all know- 
ledge and und power; he finds the kingdom of heaven 
within. “For him,” say the Vedas, “all doubts (and 
hankerings) vanish for ever and oil selfish knots of the 
heart are cut asunder, the endless chain of cause and effect: 
fades and dies for him who attains the Highest.” 

‘This attaining the super-conscious existence has been 
described in many religions as seeing and realising and feel- 
ing God. The rapid march of reason has proved beyond a 
doubt, that all our ideas of God are perfectly anthropo- 
morphic, that we are creating our own God nnd worship- 
ping and paying reverence to our own mental representu- 
tion, What is the necessity thon of worshipping God? 
‘Why shall I worship my own mental creation? The 
history of evolution shows how the idea of God grows und 
develops with the growth of the man. Low from fetichism 
and animism he comes to polytheism and thence to mono- 
theism. Suggested by his own dreams or the love of his 
dead ancestors, or the stupendous forces in nature the idea 
of a future existence dawns in his infant mind and he tries 
to peep behind the screen of the senses. How in his search 
after the super-sensuous, he comes up gradually through 
the stages of ancestor-worship and nature-worship, to the 
recognition of many spirits or gods behind all the different’ 
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mighty forces of nature and lastly how he cames to the con- 
ception of one supreme ruler at the head of these different 
gods and pays his homage to Him, Reason will say that 
although this worship of the super-sensuous was « great 
motive power in bringing out his powers and developing his 
mind, yet all this time he has been worsh{pping his own, 
mental creations azid now that his eyes have been opened 
he ought to discard all these mistaken ideas of God. The 
Vedanta does not deny that all these different ideas of God 
are anthropomorphic but it asksin its turn, are not 2ll our 
ideas of the external the same? Can we ever know the 
world but as our mind represents it to us and hes not 
science proved already that the senses are deceptive and 
can never know things as they are? Therefore if it is 
reagonable to reject all our ideas of God because they are 
anthropomorphic, it ix reasonable also to throw away every 
other idea from the mind, but how many of us are willing 
to doso and have the power of doing so? Then again 
though all that we know of anything are what our minds 
represent them to be yet they help us in developing our- 
selves, and bringing us higher and higher. Then lastly 
what the Vedanta bas to say in this point is that man is 
not wrong or mistuken in his worshipping all these different 
ideas of God, only he has been travelling from lower to 
higher truths, His progress in this world is not from error 
to truth but from lower and lower truths to higher and 
higher ones, Everything in this world, even truth itself is 
relative, What is truth for one state of things or one 
plane of existence is not truth for another state or another 
plane and the different ideas of God are nothing less than 
the different views of the Absolute, the Infinite from differ- 
ent planes of the relative. Supposing for instance we 
make journey to the Sun, our view of the Sun changes 
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every minute we proceed. With every step in advance we 
eee newer and newer vision of the same Sun. The Sun which 
appeared to be a bright little disc grows larger and larger till 
at last when we reach the Sun itself, we see the Sun in its 
entirety. We know the Sun as it is. The Sun has not chang- 
ed all the time’ but our views of it have changed till at last 
we got the full view of the luminary, This is the progress 
of man towards the Infinite. His view of the Infinite has 
never become perfectly nil, but through the limitationa of 
his senses, his intellect and all, he sees only a little bit of 
the Infinite and worships it as God. The fault is not with 
the Infinite but with his own limited faculties. As hegrows,” 
these limitations become less and less and he sees the Infinite 
+ better and better at last all his limitations fade away os mists 
before the rising Sun and he grasps the Infinite in Ite 
entirety; he discovers in himself the Infinite ocean of Know- 
ledge and Bliss, This has been beautifully expressed in the 
Vedas. “Two birds of bright golden plumage, inseparable 
companions of each other are sitting on the same tree, the 
one on the higher and the other on the lower branches 
of it.” The upper bird not caring to taste the sweet and 
bitter fruits of the tree, sits majestic in his own glory and 
sees the lower one tasting the fruits. As the lower bird 
gets the taste of the bitter fruit of the tree he grows dis- 
gusted and looks up to the splendid vision above him of the 
upper bird and draws himself nearer to him. He forgets 
again the glorious vision in his love for the fruits of the 
tree and goes on tasting them as before till he tastes another 
bitter fruit. He grows disgusted again and advances a little 
more towards the bright vision before him. So on he advane- 
es till at last when he reaches the upper bird, the whole 
vision changes and he finds himself to be the upper bird 
who was sitting inal! splendour, and majesty all the time 
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The goal being thus the same in ail religions, the 
Vedanta has no quarrel with any. 1t looks upon all the 
different religions as so many different ways for attaining 
‘that One indivisible ocean of Knowledge and Bliss, “ As 
the different rivers, having their sources in different 
mountains, roll down through crooked or straight paths 
and at; last come into the ocean—so all these various creeds 
‘and religions taking their start from different standpoints 
and running through crooked or straight courses, at last 
come unto Thee Oh, Lord.” The Vedanta condemns nobody, 
for it looks upon man not as he is at the present moment 
‘but what he really is, It teaches that sooner or later every 
man will discover his real nature and will know himself as 
the source of all knowledge, power and bliss, Will or nil 
‘every man is ndvancing towards that through every act 
that he is doing here. The worker by doing good to others, 
the philosopher by developing his reason, the lover of God. 
by developing and directing his emotions all, all will attain 
the super-conscious plane, the highest stage of develop- 
ment. What if mian be an atheist or agnostic? The 
question is, is he sincere and is he ready to sacrifice 
himself for the good of others and for the truth that he has 
known ? The Vedanta says there is no fear for him, He 
will come to higher and higher truths and ultimately attain 
the highest. Allow infinite variation in religious thoughts. 
Follow your own but do not try to bring everybody to the 
same opinion, It can never be, for is not unity in diver- 
sity the law of nature? And is not the goal the same 
though the pads are different? Do not make yourself the 
standard for the universe but know that Unity forms the 
background of this universe end whatever way man might 
travel at last he will arrive at that. 
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4¢ SA very small amount of religious work performed 

brings a very large amount of result ”—are the 

eternal words of the author of the Gita, and if 
that statement wanted an illustration, in my humble life I 
am finding everyday the truth of that great saying. My 
work, gentlemen of Kumbakonum, has been very insignific- 
ant indeed, but the kindness and the cordinlity of welcome 
that have met me at every step of my journey from Colombo 
to this city are simply beyond all expectation. Yet, at the 
same time, it is worthy of our traditions as Hindus, it is 
worthy of our race ; for here we are the Hindu race, whose 
vitality, whose life-principle, whose very soul, as it were, is 
in religion, I have seen a little of the world, travelling 
among the races of the West and the East; and every- 
where I find among nations one great ideal, which forms 
the backbone, so to speak, of that race. With some it is 
politics, with others it is social culture; others again have 
intellectual culture and so on for their national background, 
But this, our mother-land, has religion and religion alone 
for ite basis, for its backbone, for the bedrock upon which 
the whole building of its life has been based. Some of you 
may remember that in my reply to the kind address which 
the people of the Madras sent over to me if America, I 
pointed out the fact that e peasant in India has, in many 
respects, a better religious education than many a gentle- 
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wan in the West, and to-day, beyond all doubt, I myself 
am verifying my own words. There was a time when I 
would feel rather discontented at the want of information 
among the masses of India, and the lack of thirst among 
them for information, but now I understand it. Where 
their interest lies they are more eager for information than 
the masses of any other race that I have seen or have 
travelled among. Ask our peasants about the momentous 
political changes in Europe, the upheavals that are going 
on in European society. They do not know anything of 
these, nor do they care to know ; but those very peasants, 
—even in Ceylon, detatched from India in many ways, cut. 
off from a living interest in India—I found the very pea- 
sants working in the fields there had already known that 
there was a Parliament of Religions in America, and that 
one of their men had gone over there, and thet he had 
some success. Where, therefore, their interest is and there 
they are as eager for information as any other race; reli- 
gion is the one and the sole interest of the people in India. 
I am not just now discussing whether it is good to have 
the vitality of the race in religious ideals or in political 
ideals, but so far it is clear to us, that for good or for evil 
our vitality is concentrated in our religion. You cannot 
change it. You cannot destroy one thing and put in its 
place another. You cannot transplant a large 
growing tree from one soil to another and make it immedi- 
ately take root there. For good or for evil the religious 
ideal has been flowing into India for thousands of years, 
for good or evil the Indian atmospbere has been filled 
with ideals of religion for shining scores of centuries, 
for good or evil we have been born and brought up in 
the very midst of these ideals of religion, tillit has enter- 
ed into our very blood, and tingles with every drop of it 
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in our veins, and has become one with our constitution, 
become the very vitality of our lives. Can you give such 4 
religion up without the rousing of the same energy in 
reaction, without filling the channel which that mighty 
xiver has cut out for itself in the course of thousands of 
years? Do you want that the Ganges should go back, to 
its icy bed and begin a new course? Evenif that were 
possible, it would be impossible for this country to give up 
her characteristic course of religious life and take up a new 
-eareer of politics or something else for herself, You can 
only work under the law of least resistance, and this religous 
line is the line of least resistance in India. This is the 
line of life, this is the line of growth, and this is the line of 
well-being in India—to follow the track of religion. 
‘THI8 WORLD—THE GOAL OF OTHERS. 

Aye, in other countries religion is only “one of the 
‘many necessities in life, To use a common illustration 
which I am in the habit of using, my Indy has many things 
im her parlour, and it is the fashion now-a-days to have a 
Japanese vase, and she must procure it; it does not look 
well without it. So my lady, or my gentleman, has many 
other occupations in life ; a little bit of religion also must 
come in to complete it. Consequently she has little religion, 
Politics, social improvement, in one word, this world, is the 
goal of the rest of mankind, and God and religion come in 
quietly as the helpers out of the world ; their God is, 60 to 
speak, the being who helps to cleanse and to furnish this 
world of ours ;—that ia apparently all the value of God for 
them. Do you not know how for the last hundred or two 
hundred years you have been hearing again and again out 
of the lips of men who ought to have known better, from 
the mouths of those who pretend, at least, to know better, 
that all the arguments they produce against this Indian 
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. 
religion of ours is this,—that our religion does not conduce: 
to well-being in this world, that it does not bring to us 
handfuls of gold, that it does not make robbers of nations, 
that it does not make the strong stand upon the bodies of 
the weak, and feed themselves with the life’s blood of the 
weak, Certainly our religion does not do that. It cannot 
march cohorts, under whose feet the earth trembles, for 
the purpose of destruction and pillage and the ruination of 
races, Therefore they say—what is there in this religion ¢ 
Tt does not bring any grist to the grinding mill, any 
strength to the muscles ; what is therein such a religion 
OURS THE ONLY TRUE RELIGION, BECAUSE IT GOES BEYOXD 
THE WORLD AND TRACHES RENUNCIATION, 

They little dream that that is the very argument with 
which we prove our religion to be good and true. Ours is 
the true religion because it does not make for this world. 
Ours is the only true religion because this little sense-world 
of three days’ duration is not to be, according to it, the end 
nnd aim of all, is not to be our great goal. This little 
earthly horizon of « few feet is not that which bounds the 
view of our religion. Ours is away beyond, and still 
beyond; beyond the senses, beyond space, and beyond 
time, away, away beyond, till nothing of this world is left 
there and the universe itself becomes like one drop in the 
transcendent ocean of the glory of the soul. Ours is the 
true religion because it teaches that God alone is true, and 
that this world is false and fleeting, and that all your gold 
ia dust, and that all your power is finite, and that life 
itself is oftentimes an evil ; therefore it is thet ours is the: 
true religion. Ours is the true religion, because, above all,. 
it teaches renunciation, and stands up with the wisdom 
of ages to telinnd to declare to the nations who are 
mere children of yesterday in comparison with the 
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° 
hoary antiquity of the wisdom that our ancestors have dis- 


covered for us here in India—to tell them in plain words, 
“Children, you are slaves of the senses; there is only 
finiteness in the senses; there is only ruination in the 
senses; the three short days of luxury here bring only ruin 
at last. Give it all up, renounce the love of the senses and 
of the world; that is the way of religion.” Through 
renunciation is the way to the goal and not through enjoy- 
ment. Therefore, ours is the only true religion. Aye, it 
is a curious fact that, while nations after nations have come 
upon the stage of the world, played their parta vigorously 
for a few momentsand died almost without leaving « mark 
or a ripple on the ocean of time, here we are, living, as it 
were, an etermul life. They talka great deal of the new 
theories about the survival of the fittest, and they think 
that it is the strength of the muscles which is the fittest to 
survive, If that were trne, any one of the aggressively 
known old-world nations would have lived in glory to-day, 
and we, the werk Hindus—an English young lady once 
told me, what have the Hindus done; they never even con- 
quered one single race!—even this mee, which never con- 
quered even one other race or nation, lives here three hund- 
red million strong. And it ix not all true all its onergios 
are spent, that atavism has seized upon every bit of ite 
body ;—that is not true. There is vitality enough, and it 
comes out in torrenta und deluges when the time is ripe and 
requires it, We have, as it wore, thrown » challenge to the 
whole world from the most ancient times. In the West 
they are trying to solve the problem how much a man can 
possess, and we are trying here to solve the problem on 
how little a man can live, This struggle and this difference 
has to go on still for come centuries, But if history has 
any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, it 
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must be that those who train themselves to live on the least 
supply of things and to control themselves well, will in the 
end gain the battle, and that all those who run after enjoy- 
ment and luxury, however vigorous they may seem for the 
moment, will have to die and become annihilated. 
THE VEDANTA ALONE CAN CURE THE EVILS OF THE WEST. 
There are times in the history of a man’s life, nay in 
the history of the lives of nations, when, a sort of world- 
weariness becomes painfully predominant. It seems that 
such a tide of world-weariness has come upon the Western 
World. There too they have their thinkers, great men ; 
and they ure alrendy finding out that it is all vanity of 
vanities, this race after gold and power; many, nay mosts 
cultured men and women there are nlready weary of this 
competition, this struggle, this brutality of their commer- 
cial civilisation, and they are looking forward towards 
something better. There is n class which still clings on to 
political and social changes ns the only panacea for the evils 
in Enrope, but among the great thinkers there other ideals 
‘re growing. They have found out that no amount of 
political or sociel manipulation of human conditions can 
eure the evils of life. It is a change of the soul iteelf for 
the better thnt alone will cure the evils of life. No amount 
of force, or government, or legislative cruelty, will change 
the conditions of a race, but it is spiritual culture and ethi- 
eal culture alone that can change wrong racial tendencies 
for the better. Thus, these races of the West are eager 
for some new thought, for some new philosophy ; the reli- 
gion they have had, Christianity, although imperfectly 
understood and good and glorious in many respects, is, as 
understood hitherto, found to be insufficient. The thought- 
ful men of the West find in our ancient philosophy, espe. 
cially in the Vedanta, the new impulse of thought they are 
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seeking, the very spiritual food and drink they are hun- 
gering and thirsting for. And it is no wonder. 
‘THE VEDANTA ALONE IS THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION FOR 
MANKIND. 

Ihave become used to hear all sorta of wonderful 
claims put forward in favour of every religion under the 
sun, You have also heard, quite within recent times, 
claims put forward in favour of Christianity by a great 
friend of mine, Dr, Barrows, that Christianity is the only 
universal religion. Let me consider this question a while 
and lay before you my reasons why | think that it is the 
Fedanta, and the Vedanta alone that can become the uni- 
‘versal religion of man, and that none else is fitted for that 
role, 

FOR IT 18 NOT BUILT ROUND THE LIFE OF ANY PERSONAL 
FOUNDER, 

Excepting our own, almost all the other great religions 
in the world are inevitably connected with the life or lives of” 
one or more founders. ‘Alltheir theories, their teachings, their 
doctrines and their ethics are built round the life of a personal 
founder from whom they get their sanction, their authority, 
and their power ; and strangely enough upon the historical- 
ity of the founder's life is built, as it were, all the fabric of 
such religions. If there is one blow dealt to the historical- 
ity of that life as has been the case in modern times with 
the lives of almost all the so-called founders of religion— 
we know that half of the details of such lives is not now 
seriously believed in and that the other half is seriously 
doubted—if this becomes the case, if that rock of histori- 
oatity, as they pretend to call it, is shaken and shivered, 

‘the whole building tumbles down, broken absolutely, never 
to regain ite lost status. Everyone of the great religions. 
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in the world excepting our own, is built upon such 
historical characters ; but ours rest upon principles. There 
is no man or woman who can claim to have ereated the 
Vedas. Thoy are the embodiment of eternal principles ; 
fiages discovered them ; and now and then the names of 
these sages are mentioned, just their names; we do not 
even know who or what they were. In many cases we do 
not know who their fathers were, and almost in every case 
we do not know when and where they were born. But 
what cared they, these sages, for their names? They were 
the preachers of principles, and they themselves, as far as 
they went, tried to become illustrations of the principles 
they preached. At the same time, just as our God is an 
impersonal, and yet a personal God, so is our religion a 
most intensely impersonal one, a religion based upon prin- 
ciples, and yet it has an infinite scope for the play of 
persons ; for what religion gives you more incarnations, 
more prophets and seers and still waits for infinitely more? 
Naysthe Bhayavad Vita that Incarnationsare infinite, leaving 
ample scope for as many as you like to come. Therefore if 
any one or more of thexe persons in India's religious 
history, any one or more of these Incarnations, and any 
one or more of our prophets, are proved not to have been 
historical, it doea not injure our religion a bit; even then it. 
remains there firm as ever, because it is based upon prin- 
ciples, and not on persons. It is vain to try to gather al) 
the peoples of the world around a single personality, It is 
difficult to make them gather together even around eternal 
and universal principles. If it ever becomes possible to 
bring the largest portion of humanity to one way of think- 
ing in regard to religion, mark you, it must be always 
through principles and not through persons. Yet, as I 
‘have said, our retigion has ample scope for the authority 
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and influence of persons. There is that most wonderful 
theory of Jehta, which gives you the fullest and the freest 
choice possible among these great religious personalities. 
Yon may take up any one of the prophets or teachers as 
your guide and the object of your special adoration; you 
are even allowed to think that he whom you have chosen is 
the greatest of the prophets, the greatest of all the 
Avataras; there is no harm in that, but you must 
keep on a firm background of eternally true principles, 
The strange fact is here, that the power of our Incarna- 
tions has been holding good with us only so far as they 
are illustrations of the principles in the Vedas, The glory 
of Sri Krishna is that he has been the best preacher of 
our eternal religion of principles and the best com- 
mentator on the Vedanta that ever lived in India. 
IT 18 IN HARMONY WITH SOIENCE. 

The second claim of the Vedanta upon the attention 
of the world is that, of all the scriptures in the world, it is 
the one scripture the teaching of which is in entire har- 
mony with the result that have been attained by the 
modern scientific investigations of external nature. Two 
minds in the dim past of history, cognate to each other in 
form and kinship, and sympathy, sterted being placed in 
different circumstances, for the same goal through different 
routes, The one was the ancient Hindu mind and the 
other the ancient Greek mind. The latter started in 
search of that goal beyond by analysing the external world, 
‘Tho former started by analysing the interna] world. And 
even through the various vicissitudes of their history it is 
easy to make out these two vibrations of thought tending 
to produce similar echoes from the goal beyond, It seems 
clear that the conclusions of modern materialistic science 
oan be acceptable, harmoniously with their religion, only to 
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the Vedantins, or Hindus as they call them. It seems clear 
that modern materialism can hold its own and at the eame 
time approach spirituality by taking up the conclusions of 
the Vedanta, It seems to us, and to all who care to know, 
that the conclusions of modern science are the very conelu- 
sions the Vedanta reached ages ago; only in modern science 
they are written in the language of matter. This, then, is 
another claim of the Vedanta upon modern Western minds, 
ite rationality, the wonderful rationalism of the Vedanta. 
I have myself been told by some of the best scientific 
minds of the day in the West how wonderfully rational the 
-conclusions of the Vedanta are. I know one of them per- 
sonally who scarcely has time to eat his meals, or go out of 
his laboratory, and who yet would stand by the hour to 
attend my lectures on the Vedanta ; for, as he expresses it, 
they are xo scientific, they so exactly harmonise with the 
aspirations of the age and with the conclusions which modern 
science ix coming to at the present time, ‘Ewo such scienti- 
fic conclusions drawn from Comparative Religion, 1 would 
specially like to draw your attention to; the one bears 
upon the idea of the universality of religions, and the other 
-on the iden of the oneness of things. 

UNIVERSALITIES OF RELIGIONS AND TOLERATIUN RECOGNISED 

BY THE VEDANTA ALONE. 

We observe in the histories of Babylon and among 
the Jews an interesting religions phenomenon happening, 
‘We find that each of those Babylonian and Jewish peoples 
were divided into so many tribes, each tribe having god 
-of ita own, and that these little tribal Gods had often a 
generic name. The gods among the Babylonians were all 
-ealled Baals, and nmong them Baal Merodac was the chief, 
Ln course of time one of these many tribes would conquer 

assimilate the other racially allied tribes, and the natural 
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result would be that the God of the conquering tribe would 
be placed at the head of ail the gods of the other tribes.. 
Thus the so-called boasted monotheism of the Semites was 
created. Among the Jews the gods went by the name of 
Moloch. Of these there war one Moloch which belonged 
to the tribe called Israel, and he was called the Moloch 
Yahva, or Moloch Yava. Then this tribe of Israel slowly 
conquered some of the other tribes of the same race, des- 
troyed their Molochs, and declared its own Moloch to be 
the Supreme Moloch of all the Molochs. And Iam sure- 
most of you know the amount of bloodshed, of tyranny, 
and of brutal savagory, that this religious conquest entailed, 
Later on the Babylonians tried to destroy this supremacy 
of Moloch Yahva, but could not succeed. It seems to me 
that such an atvempt at tribal self-assortion in religious 
matters might have taken place on the frontiers of India 
also. Here too al the various tribes of the Aryans might 
have come into conflict with one another for declaring the 
supremacy of their several tribal gods; but India’s history 
was to be otherwise, was to be different. from that of the 
Jews. India was to be alone the land—of all lands—of 
toleration and of spirituality, and therefore the fight 
‘between tribes and their gods did not take place long here ; 
for one of the greatest sages that was ever born anywhere 
found out here in India even at that distant time—which 
shistory cannot reach—tradition itself dares not to peep 
into the gloom of that past when the sage arose—and 
declared, ‘He who exists is one, the sages call Him 
variously "—Ekam sat vipra bahudha vadanti—one of the 
most memorable sentences that was ever uttered, one of the 
+grandest of truths that was ever discovered ; and for us 
‘Hindus this truth has been the very backbone of our 
national existence. For throughout the vistas of the 
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«centuries of our national life this one idea, Ekam sat vipra 
bakudha vadanti, comes down, gaining strength and vigour 
as it rolls along, gaining in volume and in fullness, till it 
hag permeated the whole of our national existence, till itis 
mingled in our blood, and has become one with us in every 
grain. We love that grand truth in every grain and our 
country has become the glorious lind of religious toleration, 
It is here and here alone that they build temples and 
churches for the religions which have come in with the 
object of condemning our own religion. This is one very 
grent principle that the world is waiting to learn from us, 
Aye, you little know how much of intolerance is yet 
abroad. It struck me more than once that I would have 
‘to leave my bones on foreign shores owing to the prevalence 
of religious intolerance, Killing a man is nothing for 
religion’s sake; to-morrow they may do it in the very heart 
of the boasted civilisation of the West, if to-day they are 
not really doing so. Outcasting in its most horrible forms 
would often come down upon the head of a man in the 
West, if he dared to say a word against his country’s accept- 
ed religion. They talk glibly and smoothly here in criti- 
cism of our caste laws. If you go to the West and live 
there as I have done, you will know that even the biggest 
professors you hear of are arrant cowards and dare not 
tell, for fear of public opinion, a hundredth part of what 
they hold to be really true in religions matters. 

Therefore the world is waiting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to 
civilisation, Nay, no civilisation can exist long unless this 
idea enters it. No civilisation can go on growing before 
‘fanaticism stops and bloodshed stops and brutality stops. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its head until we look 
charitably upon each other, and the first step towards that . 
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much needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the religious convictions of each other. Nay more, to under- 
stand that notonly should we be charitable towards each 
other, but positively helpful to each other, however differ- 
ent our religious idea and convictions may be. And that is 
exactly what we in India do, as I have just related to you, 
Itis here in India that Hindus have built and are still build- 
ing churches for Christians, and mosques for Mohamedans. 
That is the thing to do. In spite of their hatred, in spite of 
their brutality, in spite of their cruelty, in spite of their 
tyranny, and in spite of the filthy language they are always 
given to uttering, we will and we mustgo on building churches 
for the Christians and mosques for the Mohamedans till 
we conquer through love—till we have demonstrated to the 
world that, love alone is the fittest thing to survive and 
not hatred, that it is gentleness that has the strength to 
live on and to fructify, but not mere brutality and physical 
force. 

THE SPIRITUAL ONENESS OF THE WHOLE UNIVERSE. 

The other great iden that the world wants from us 
to-day, the thinking part of Europe and the whole world— 
more, perhaps, the lower classes than the higher, more the 
masses than the cultured, more the ignorant than the 
educated, more the weak than the strong—is that eternal 
grand idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe. 
Tneed not tell you to-day, men from this Madras 
University, how the modern researches of Europe have 
demonstrated through physical means the oneness and the 
solidarity of the whole universe, how, physically speaking, 
you and J, the sun and the moon and the stars, are all but 
little waves or wavelets in the midst of an infinite ocean of 
matter, and how Indian psychology had demonstrated ages 
ago that, similsrly, both body and mind are but mere 
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names or little waveleta in the ocean of matter,—the 
samashti, and how, going one step further, it is shown in 
the Vedante that, behind that idea of the unity of the 
whole show, the real soul is also one. There is but one 
Soul throughout the universe, all is but one existence. This 
great idea of the real and basic solidarity of the whole 
universe has frightened many, even in this country ; it 
even now finds sometimes more opponents than adherents 5 
I telt you, nevertheless, that it is the one great life-giving 
idex which the world wants from us to-day and which the 
mute masses of India want for their uplifting, for none 
can regenerate this land of ours without the practical 
application and effective operation of this ideal of the 
oneness of things. The rational West is earnestly bent 
upon seeking out the rationality, the raison d'etre of all ite 
philosophy and its ethics ; and you all know well that ethics 
cannot be derived from the mere sanction of any person- 
age, however great and divine he may have been,—of one 
who having been born but yesterday has had to diea few 
minutes after. Such an explanation of the authority of 
ethics no more appeals to the highest of the world’s thinkers; 
they want something more than human sanction for ethical 
and moral codes to be binding, they want some eternal 
principle of truth as the sanction of ethics. And where is 
that eternal sanction to-be found except in the only infinite 
reality that exists, in you and in me and in all, in the self, 
in the Soul ? The infinite oneness of the soul is the eternal 
sanction of all morality, that you and I are not only brothers 
——even literature voicing man’s struggle towards freedom, 
children have preached that for you—but that you and I 
are really one. Thisis the dictate of Indian philosophy. This 
oneness is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality, 
Europe wants it to-day just as much as our down-trodden 
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masses do, and this great principleis even now unconsciously 
forming the basis of all the latest political and social 
aspirations that are coming up in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in America, And mark it, my friends, that 
in and through all the literature voicing man’s struggle 
towards freedom, towards universal freedom, again and again 
you find the Indian Vedantic ideals coming out prominently. 
In some cases the writers do not know the source of their 
inspiration, in some cases they try to appear very original, 
and a few there are bold and grateful enough to mention 
tha source and aknowledge their indebtedness to it. 
FAITH IN OURSELVES—THE SECRET OF ALL GREATNESS, 

My friends, when I was in America, I heard it once 
complained that I wea preaching too much of Advaita, and 
too little of Dualism. Aye! I know what grandeur, what: 
ocean of love, what infinite, ecstatic blessings and joy 
there are in the dualistic love-theories of worship and reli- 
gion, I know itall. But this ix not the time with us to 
‘weep even in-joy; we have had weeping enough ; no more 
is this the time for us to become soft. This softness has 
been on us till we are dead ; we have become like masses of 
cotton. What our country now wants are muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel, gigantic wills which nothing can resist, 
which can penetrate into the mysteries nnd the secrets of 
the universe, and will accomplish their purpose even if it 
meant going down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting 
death face to face in every fashion. That is what we want, 
and that can only be created, established and strengthened 
by understanding and realising the ideal of the Advaita, 
that ideal of the oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in our- 
selves , faith, faith in God, this is the secret of greatness, 
IF you have faith in all the 330 millions of your mythologi- 
al gods and in all the gods which foreignera have now and 
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-again sent into your midst, and still have no faith in your- 
selves, there is no salvation for you. Have faith in your- 
selves, and stand up on that faith and be strong; that is 
what we need, Why is it that we 300 millions of people 
have been ruled for the last one thousand yeara by any 
‘and every handful of foreigners who chose to walk over 
our prostrate bodies? Because they had faith in themsel- 
ves and we had not. What didI learn in the Weat, and 
what did I see behind those talks of frothy nonsense of the 
“Christian religious sects saying that man was a fallen and 
hopelessly fallen sinner? There, inside the national hearta 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendous power 
-of the men’s faith in themselves. An English boy will tell 
you—“T am an Englishman, andI will do anything.” The 
American boy will tell you the same, and so will every 
European boy. Can our boys say the same thing here? No, 
not even the boys’ fathers, We have lost faith in ourselves. 
“Therefore to preach the Advaita aspect of the Vedanta is 
necessary to rouse up heerts of men, to show them the 
glory of their souls. It is therefore that I preach this Ad- 
vaita, and I do so not ns a sectarian but upon universal and 
widely acceptable grounds. 
THERE 18 DIVINITY RESIDING IN EVERY THING. 

It is easy to find out the way of reconciliation that 
will not hurt the dualist or the qualified monist. ‘There is 
not one system in India which does not hold the doctrine 
that God is within, that divinity resides within all things. 
Every one of our Vedaniic systems admits that all purity 
and perfection and strength are in the soul already. Accord- 
ing to some this perfection sometimes becomes, as it were, 
contracted, and at other times it becomes expanded again. 
Yet it is there. According to the Advaita it neither 
contracts nor expands, but becomes hidden and uncovered 
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now and again. Pretty much the same thing in effect, 
The one may be a more logical statement than the 
other,but as to the result, the practical conclusions, 
both are about the same; and this is the one central idea 
which the world stands in need of, and nowhere is the 
want more felt than in this, our own motherland. 
OURSELVES RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL OUR MIGRRIES. 

Aye, my friends! I must tell you » few harsh words. I 
read in the newspapers, when one of our poor fellows is 
murdered or ill-treated by an Englishman, how the 
howls go all over the country: I read and weep, and the 
next moment comes to my mind the question who is res- 
ponsible for it all. Asa Vedantist I cannot but put that 
question to myself. The Hindu is a man of introspection, 
he wants to see things in and through himself, through the 
subjective vision. I therefore ask myself who is responsible, 
and the answer comes everytime, “Not the English,— 
No! they are not responsible. It is we who are responsible 
for all our misery and all our degradation, and we ulone 
ate responsible.” Our aristocratic ancestors went on tread- 
ing the common masses of our country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poor, poor peo- 
ple nearly forgot that they were human beings. They have 
been compelled to be merely hewerx of wood and drawers 
of water for centuries, so much ro that they are mude to 
believe that they are born ax slaves, born us hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. And if anybody raysa kind word 
for them, with all our boasted education of modern times, 
C often find our men shrink at once from the daty of lifting 
up the down-trodden. 

HEREDITY NO ARGUMENT TO PROVE OUR WEAKNESS, 

Not only 50, but I also find that all sorts of most 
demoniacal ‘and brutal arguments, culled from the crude: 
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ideas of hereditary transmission and other such gib- 
berish from the Western world, are brought forward in 
order to brutalise and tyrannise over the poor allthe more. 
In the Parliament of Religionsin America therecame among 
others n young man, a Negro-born, a real Africun Negro, 
and he made a beautiful speech. I became interested in 
the young man, and now and then talked to him, but could 
learn nothing about him, But one day in England I met 
some Americans, and this ix what they told me—that this 
boy was the son of a Negro chief in the heart of Africa, 
and that one day another chief became angry with the 
father of this boy and murdered him and murdered the 
mother also to be cooked and eaten, and that he ordered 
the child also to be cooked and eaten ; but that the boy fled’ 
and after passing through great hardships, travelling 
through a distance of several hundreds of miles, be reached! 
the sea-shore, and that there, he wax taken into an 
American versel and brought over to America. And this 
boy made that speech! After that, what was I to think of 
your doctrine of heredity ! 
PROCLAIM THE GOD IN YOU AND BE GREAT. 

Aye, Brahmins !—If the Bruhmin has more aptitude 
for learning on the ground of heredity than the Pariah, 
spend no more money on the Brahmin’s education, but 
spend all on the Pariah. Give to the weak, for there all 
the gift is needed. Ifthe Brahmin is born clever he can 
educate himself without help. If the others are not born 
clever, let them have all the teaching and the teachers they 
want, This is justice and reason as I understand. These 
our poor people, therefore, require to hearand to know 
what they really are, these down-trodden masses of India. 
Yea, Jet every man and woman and child, without respect 
of caste or birth or weakness or strength, hear and know 
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‘that behind the stroag and the weak, behind the high and 
the low, behind every one, there is that Infinite Soul 
-ascuring the infinite possibility and the infinite oapacity of 
all to become great and good. Let us proclaim to every 
soul—Uttishthata Jagrata, prapya varan nibodhata—" Arise, 
awake and stop not till the goal is reached.” Arise, awake ; 
-awake from this hypnotism of weakness. one is really 
weak; the soul is infinite, omnipotent, and omniscient, 
‘Stand up, assert yourself, proclaim the God within you, do 
not deny. Too much of inactivity, too much of weakness, 
too much of hypnotism, has been andis upon our race, 
O ye modern Hindus, dehypnotise yourselves. The way to 
do that is foundin your own sacred books. Teach 
yourselves, teach every one his real nature, call upon the 
‘sleeping soul to see how it rises, Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come, and every 
thing that is excellent will come, when this sleeping Sou! 
is roused to self-conscious activity. Aye, if there is any 
thing in the Gita that I like, it ie these two verses, coming 
out strong, as the very gist, the very essence of Krishna’s 
teaching—‘' He who sees the Supreme Lord dwelling alike 
in all beings, the Imperishable in things that perish, sees 
indeed. For seeing the Lord as the same, everywhere 
present, he does not destroy the Self by the Self, and then 
he goes to the highest goal.” 
GROWTH, EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT ON NATIONAL LINES. 
Thus there isa great opening for the Vedanta to do 
beneficent work both here and elsewhere. This wonderful 
idea of the sameness and omnipresence of the Supreme 
Soul has to be preached for the amelioration and elevation 
the human race, here as elsewhere,—wherever there is evil 
and wherever there is ignorance and want of knowledge. I 
have found out in my experience that, as our scriptures 
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say, all evil comes by relying upon differences, and that all 
good comesfrom faith in equality, in the underlying: 
sameness and real oneness of things. This isthe great. 
Vedamtio ideal, To have the ideal is one thing, and to- 
apply it practically to the details of daily life is quite- 
another thing in every case. It is very good to point out 
an ideal, but where is the practical way to reach it ? Here 
naturally comers the difficult question which has been 
uppermost for centuries in the minds of our people, the- 
vexed question of casteand social reformation I must 
frankly let this audience know that I am neither a caste- 
breaker nor a mere social reformer. I have nothing to do. 
directly with your castes or with social reformation. Live 
in any caste you like, but that is no reason why you should 
hate another caste or another man. It is love and love 
alone that I preach, und I base my teaching on the great. 
Tedantic truth of the sumeness and omnipresence of the 
Soul of the Universe. For the lust one hundred years. 
nearly, our country has been flooded with social reformers 
and virious social reform proposals, Personally I have no. 
fault to find with these reformers. Most of them are good 
well-meaning men, and their xims too are very laudable on 
certain points; but it ix quite a patent fact that these one 
hundred years of social reform hag produced no permanent 
and valuable result appreciable throughout the country. 
Platform speeches have been sent out by the thousand, 
denunciations have been hurled upon the devoted head of 
the Hindurace and its civilisation in volumes after volumes,. 
and yet no good practical result has been achieved ; and 
where ia the reason for that ? The reason is not hard to- 
find. I¢ is in the denunciation itself. In the first place, 
an I told you before, we must try to keep our historically 
acquired character as a people; I grant that we have to- 
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take great many things from other nations, that we have 
to learn many lessons from outside; but I am sorry to 
say that most of our modern reform-movementa have 
been inconsiderate imitations of Western means and methods 
of work, and thut surely will not do for India; there- 
fore it is that all our recent reform-movements have had 
no result, In the second place, denunciation is not at all 
the way todo good. That there are evils in our society 
even the child can see, and what society is there where 
there are no evils? And let me take this opportunity, my 
countrymen, of telling you that, in comparing, the different 
races and nations of the world I have been among, I have 
come to the conclusion that our people are, on the whole, the 
most moral and the most highly godly, and our institutions 
are, in their plan and purpose, best suited to make mankind 
happy. I do not therefore want any reformation, My ideal 
is growth, expansion, development on national lines. As I 
look back upon the history of my country, I do not find, 
in the whole world, another country which has done quite 
so much for the improvement of the human mind. There- 
fore, I have no words of condemnation for my nation. I 
tell them “ You have done well; only try to do better.” 
Great things have been done in the past in this land ; there 
is both time and room for greater things to be done, J am 
sure you know that we cannot stop. If we stop we die. We 
have either to get forward or to go backward. We have 
either to progress or to degenerate. Our ancestors did great 
things in the past, but we have to grow into fuller life and 
march on even beyond their great achievements. How can 
we now go back and degenerate ourselves? ‘That cannot 
be; that must not be; going back will lead us to national 
decay and death. Therefore, let us go forward and do yet 
greater things; that is what I have to tell you. I am no 
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preacher of any momentary social reform, I am not trying 
to remedy evils. I only ask youto go forward and to com- 
plete the practical realisation of the scheme of human pro- 
gress that has been laid out in the most perfect order by 
onr ancestors, [ only ask you to work to realise more and 
more the Vedantic ideal of the solidarity of man and his 
inborn divine nature. Had I the time L would gladly show 
you how every bit of what we have now to do was laid out 
years ago by our ancient law-givers, and how they actually 
anticipated all the different changes that have taken place 
and are still to take place in ournational institutions. They 
also were breakers of caste, but they were not like our 
modern men. They did not mean by the breaking of caste 
that all the people in acity should sit down together toa 
dinner of beefsteak and champagne, nor that all fools 
and lunatics in the country should marry when, where,and 
whom they chose, and reduce the country toa lunatic 
asylum, nor did they believe that the prosperity of a nation 
‘ig to be gauged by the number of husbands its widows get. 
{am yet to see such » prosperous nation. 
THE IDEAL MAN 18 THE BRAHMAN. 

‘The idenl man of our ancestors was the Brahmin. In 
all our books stands out prominently this ideal of the 
Brahmin. In Europe there is My Lord the Cardinal who 
is struggling hard nnd spending thousands of pounds to 
prove the nobility of his ancestors, and he will not be 
Satisfied until he has traced his ancestry to some dreadful 
tyrant, who lived on a hill, and watched the people passing 
through the streets, and whenever he had the opportunity 
sprang out on them and robbed them. That was the busi- 
ness of these nobility-bestowing ancestors, and My Lord 
Cardinal is not satisfied until he can trace his ancastry to 
‘one of these. In Indie, on the other hand, the greatest 
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princes seek to trace their descent to some ancient sage,. 
dressed in a bit of loin-cloth, living in forest, eating 
roots, and studying the Vedas. 1t is there that the Indian 
prince goes to trace his ancestry. You are high caste when: 
you can trace your ancestry to a Rishi, and not before that. 
Our ideal of high birth, therefore, is different from that. 
of others, Our ideal is the Brahmin of spiritual culture and 
renunciation. 
WHAT 18 TRUE BRAHMINNESS ? 

By the Brahmin ideal what do | mean? The ideal 
Brahminness in which worldliness is altogether absent and 
true wisdom is abundantly present. That ix the ideal of 
the Hindu race, Have you not heard how it is declared 
that he, the Brahmin, is not amenable to law, that he has 
no law, that he is not governed by kings, and that his body 
cannot be hurt ? That is perfectly true. Do not under- 
stand it in the light which has been thrown upon it by 
interested and ignorant fools, but understand it in the 
light of the true and original Vedantic conception. If the 
Brahmin ishe who has killed all selfishness and wholives and 
works to acquire and to propagate wisdom and the power 
of love,a country that is inhabited by such Brahmins 
altogether, by men and women who are spiritual and moral 
and good, is it strange to think of that country as being 
above and beyond all law ? What police, what military are 
necessary to govern them ? Why should any one govern 
them at all ? Why should they live under a government ? 
They are good and noble, they are the men of God ; they 
are our ideal Brahmins. 

THE IDEAL OF CASTE. 
* We read thatin the Satya-yuga there was only one caste 
to start with, and that was that of the Brahmin. We read in 
the Mahabhareés that the whole world was in the beginning” 
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peopled with Brahmins, and that as they began to 
degenerate they became divided into different castes, and 
that when the cycle turns round they will all go back to 
that Brahminical origin. This cycle is now turning round, 
and I draw your attention to this fact. Therefore our 
solution of the caste question is not degrading those who 
are already high up, is not running amuck through food 
and drink, is not jumping ont of our own limits in order 
to have more enjoyment ; but it comes by every one of us 
fulfilling the dictates of our Vedantic religion, by our 
attaining spirituality, and by our becoming the ideal 
Brahmin. There is a law laid on each one of you here in 
this land by our ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or 
non-Aryans, Rishis or Brahmins, or the very lowest out- 
castes. The command is the same to you all,and that 
command is that you must not stop at all without making 
progress and that, from the highest man to the lowest 
Pariah, every one in this country has to try and become 
the ideal Brahmin. This Vedantic iden is applicable not 
only here but over the whole world. Such is our ideal of 
caste, meant for raising all humanity slowly and gently 
towards the realisation of the great ideal of the spiritual 
man who is non-resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure, 
and meditative. In that ideal there is God. 
WHAT SHALL YOUR WORK BE Now t 

* How are these things to be brought about? I mast 
again draw your attention to the fact that cursing and 
vilifying and abusing do not and cannot produce anything 
good, They have been tried for years and years,and no 
valuable result has been obtained. Good results canbe pro- 
duced only through love, through sympathy. It isa great 
subject, and it requires several lectures to elucidate all the 
plans that I havein view, and all the ideas thatare, in 
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this connection, coming to my mind day afterday, I 
must therefore conclude, only reminding you of this fact, 
that this ship of our nation, O Hindus, bas been usefully 
plying here for ages. To-day, perhaps, it has sprunga few 
Jeaks; to-day, perhaps, it haa become a little worn ; and if 
such is the case it behoves you and I, children of the soil, 
to try our best to stop these leaks and holes. Let us tell our 
countrymen of the danger, let them awake, let them 
mend it. I will cry at the top of my voice frour 
one part to the other of this country to awaken 
the people to know their situation and their duty 
therein. Suppose they do not hear me, still 1 shalk 
not have one word of abuse for them, not one 
word of curse, Great has been our nation’s work in the 
past, and if we cannot do greater things in the future, let 
us have this consolation, let us all die and sink together 
in peace, Be patriots, love the race which has done such 
great things for usin the past. Aye, the more J compare 
notes the more I love you, my fellow-countrymen; you are: 
good and pure and gentle; and you have been always 
tyrannised over ; such is the irony of this material world of 
Maya, Never mind that; the spirit will triumph in the 
long run. In the meanwhile let us work and let us not 
abuse our country, let us not curse and abuse the weather- 
beaten and work-worn institutions of our thrice-holy 
motherland. Have-not one word of condemnation, even 
for the most superstitious and the most irrational of its 
institutions, for they also must have served to do us good 
in the past, Remember always that there is notin the 
world one other country whose institutions are really bet- 
ter in their aims and objects than the institutions of this 
land. I have seen castes in almost every country in the 
world, but nowhere is their plan and purpose so glorious 
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as here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I would rather have 
a caste of purity and culture and self-sacrifice than a caste 
of dollar, Therefore utter no words of condemnation, 
Close your lips and let your hearts open. Work out the 
salvation of this land and of the whole world, each of you 
thinking that the entire burden is on your shoulders, 
Carry the light and the life of the Vedanta to every door 
and rouse up the divinity that is hidden within every soul, 
Then, whatever may be the measure of your success, you 
shall have this satisfaction, that you have lived, worked, 
and died fora great cause. In the success of this cause, 
howsoever brought about, is centred the salvation of huma- 
nity here and hereafter. 
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able information useful to the agrioulturiats of the 
Presidency and elsewhere in India also, 

Contains in lucid and succinct form an ac- 
count of all the various methods for raising water for: 
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The Indian Mirror. The book gives brief accounts 
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-words and phrases, It in hoped that the juxtaposition 
of the Banskrit text and the English teadalntion will 
werve the double object of snabliag the student of Sans-. 
kit to understand the text better and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, detect of expression in 
‘translation as an inevitable result of the attempt to garb) 
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These are a Series of Seven Fessya on the Lives and 
“Writings of the principal religious reformers of tha 
Vaisbnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
“treatment is oritioal and historical; but special promi- 
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“Bchool's astivity, A clear account of tho growth of 
Vaishnavaiam is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
sof Eminent Reformers, and referenos has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines, A special 
chapter ia devoted to the exposition of the Visi: . 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
-of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that oa Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Baint's career is also fully described. 


Re. I. Lo Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review,” As. 12; 
“G. A. Natesaa & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 





Bombay Guardian, This little book can be recom- 
“mended to all persons who care about the subject, for 
its interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
‘Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity, 

The Rangoon Spectator. The above work by Mr. 
.T, Rajagopela Chariar, M.A, B. L., outlines in seven 
‘Eesays of exceptions! ability, the development aad 
infineace of a great achool of Indisa philosophy, 


Aspects of ‘the the Vedanta. 


The Yedanta—Some Reasons crhdesgl ‘Btudy, 
The Late Mr, N. Vythinatha Aiyar, mM. As 


Veda and the Vedanta. 
The Late Prof. Max Miiller 


Vedanta Toward All Religions. 
Swami Abbedananda, 





in Outline. 
fianath ‘Tattvabhushan, 
The odants Religion. 
rofessor M, Rangachariar, u. A. 
The Ethics of the Vedanta. 
Tho Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Ai 
Reo Bahadur Vasudeva J, Kirtikar, 
The Philosophy of tho Yedanta. 
Dr. Paul Deusen, 
The Vedanta Philoso losophy. 
Swami Viveksnan 
The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Life. 
Pandit Siteosth Tattvabhushan. 
The Vedanta: Its Theory and Practica. 
jwami Saradavanda. 
The Vedanta for the World. 
Bwami Vivekauanda. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the '* Review,” As. 8. 


G. A. Natecan& Co, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 









International Journal of Ethics. Valusbie litile- 
oe The whole book is worthy of careful study 
by everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 


The Thessophioal Review. This ,usefal little volume- 
The Prabuddha BaAareta. -A worthy compilation.. 
+. It will repay perusal. 

The Englishman. Will interest readers who make 
etudy of Oriental thought. There are six essays and 
pry ore ‘all appreciative anil nreant to weimulnte one ta: 

in the eternal principles of the Vedanta. . 











THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Note.—It hi Jong been my ambition to place within 
creach of the English-resding public a cheap edition of 
the Bhugavad-Gita with the text in Devanagari and an 
English tra tion of the same. Mrs, Annie Bosant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose pervices to 
sour land i¢ were vain. to count, has enabled me to realizo 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. Itis devoutly hoped that this great 
-soripture of tha Hindus will fird & place in thousands of 
‘homes both in India and elacwhero.—G, A. NATEBAN, 
Price per copy, As. 2 (Two). 


When ordering mention the number of copies. 
= Stamps will not be received 


Tha Prabudha Bharata.—In clearness ot type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. We 
ean. pearey eran it to all who want @ trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita, 


The Modern Review.—Mr. Natesan is bidding fair to be 
the Indian Routledge. This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
“offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indien home and heart. 


‘G. A: Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Btreet, Madras, 
- MBS. ANNIE BESANT.. A sketoh of her Life and 
her Services to India. ‘With copious extracts from her 
speeches and writings, With o portrait, 64 pages, 
‘Price‘Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
‘Buggeitions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
‘Eduoation as the basis of National Life; National Usi- 
‘versitics for India, Price Annas Two. 



















THE LIFE TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 


THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
Price As, 18, To Subscribers of the “ Review," As, 8. 


SR! SANKARACHARYA 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
BY 0, N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, ».4,, 5.7, 
BIS PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Review,” As. 8. 


Sri Madhwa and Madhwaisnr: 


A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH, 
BY C, N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, ™.4., 1.3 
Price As. 12. ‘T'o Subscribers of the ‘' Review,” As. 8 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
BY 8. KRISHNASWAMI ALYANGAR, «a. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY, 4 
BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, .a., 3.5, 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” As. 8 
G. A. Natesmd Co., Sunkurama Chetty Btrest, 


The thdian : National- Congress 
Am Account of Its Origin and its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all tho ress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits. of all the Congress Presidents 
This is an exhaustive and complete Collection of all. 

the Congress Presidential Addresses and the Resolutions. 

passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli-- 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like the late 

Oharies Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 

Me, Justin Mc y, Six Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 

Bir Charles Dilke and othora,“}An attractive feature of” 

the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con 

gress Presidonts. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo, 

Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Review," Rs. 2-8.. 
Lord Ampthill.—The book seams to me a very complete- 

and woll-choson summary and it is one which will be- 

taetal to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
raferende. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P.—The record of the work 
of tha National Congress is not only of extreme interest 
but will be most useful in future a # source of informa- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India. 
upon Many questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people, 


G. A. Natesan & O>,, Sunkuranas Chetty Strest, Madras, 

The Hindustan Beview.—The Indian statesman, 
Politician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a better book on his shelf than thet deaig- 
nated “The Indian National Congress.” it ia obvious. 
that no public man or publicist’s book-shelf of worke of 
reference can be complete without a copy of Mr. 
Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress litera— 
ture, Considering its bulk and matter, it is cbesply- 
priced at Rs, 3. 








filympses of the. Orient Td-Day 
BY BALNT NIBAL BINGE, 


2.—The following lowing paged are the record ofa 
srecent ramble through ities he uthor having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions, ' ae 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the writer 

-alowly fumered from one land to another, living 
- amongst the people, as one of them, 

‘Tho book falling into the hands of the Indian youth— 
tor whom it is especial: y —will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents :—Asia's Bpell Broken; How Disitlusion- 
ment Came; Menace to the West; Japan's Im- 
perial Dream ; iental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monaroby ; ; The Modera Oriental Woman in 
tho Making; Where Woman Has The Uppsr Hand; 
“The Modernization of Japan; Flaws in Tnpaness 
Modernization ; Hducation in Japan; 3a an's Material 

Prosperity ; Japan China's Gadfly he Celestial 
‘Bladen Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter Ye New in China; 
volution, Not Revolution in India; The Spirit of 
Maya Leaving Bindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan ! 
Persia Evolving Coamos Out of Chacs; Rural Life in 
Tran ; Egypt's Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt's Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Edition. Price : Re. One. 
To Subscribers of the‘ Indian Review," As. 12. 


+G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 









The Guzeratt.Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us how 
-the impact of the West upon the East has shaken the 
“Oriental out of bie metsphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
-awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries, He 
-in an optimist and in favour of an ali-sided progress. 


“The spicit that runs through the whole book is com- 
mendable and deserves te be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 


My. Indian’ Reminiscences 
a - By Dr, Paul Deussen om 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 


Zo recording any impressions of my trip to India in the, 
winter of 1892-98, and thus presenting Sheen to the pobllo’ 


to the wishes of trlends, ly beca 
novriteiandg the Thoriness of fey wee in m Tain 
was enabled, ing favoured by circumstances, to 


pee into the life of the natives than a Huro- 

Peity knowledge of Sansorit, the “study of it had been to, 
soak, my daily. breaé Lb yeti for the ie the swanty: years previous to" 
my trip, was o! 

"aaa to bo cf adit grester use to me'tn India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred Janguage of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent tho 

best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
them: of the Upanishads and the Vodanta based upon’ 


CONTENTS, 


Introductory ; ; From. ‘Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Caloutta ; 
Calontts and the ‘Himalayas; From Calcutts to Bombay 
‘via Allshabad ; From ‘Bombay to Madras and Ceylon; 
Homeward Bound. ArPrxprx 2+Philosophy .of _ the - Ve: 
Gants, Farewell to India: A Porm. 

Crown 6vo. 270 pages, ¥ vith : ® frontispiece, 


Price Re. 1-4, To Subscriber, Reis 


GA, Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, M 


Fist of the Book.—Dr. Deuusen's account of his 
throughout India, bis description of its prinoi- 
pal cities, ite im shrines, ‘pi Pilgrimages and its many hol; 
spots, ite ling men o} ious communities an 
Monta much interesting reading, The language 
in which he describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, 
fwaits and traditions of the Indian notwith- 
weanding the shortness of his stay in ine shows his 
Ee admiration and love for the land which, to use 
own words, “had, for years become = kind of spiri- 
ual ra al tobim. 








POPULAR ‘EDITION 


Essays in National Idealism 


BY ANANDA X, COOMARASWAMY 

OCowraxrs :—The Meaning of the Birasalo; 

Indian Nationslity 2 eieta Bharata; The Aim: 
Methods of edie Arts; Art and Yoga in India : me 
Inftuenoo of Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of the 
Hast and of tho West; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art; Education in "Tadin; Memory in Education ; 
Christian Missions in India; Swadesh! ; Indian Musio 
Musio and Education in India { Gramophones—and why 


not? 
Select Cpinions 

“Tha Indian Nations! Movoment appears to us to pave 
entered a new phase, and tho publication of the 
volume from Dr, Coomaraswamy's pen marks a ary 
stage in the progress of that movement,.....It is clear 
that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism Indian ox distl 
ed from Weatern lines by the ication of the work.""— 
Dawn Magasine., 

“Qne could hacdly ba Lee tho vigour of thought 
and masculine energy of ish, by which thoy aro 
marked......Tacir author is # logical and uncompro- 
taising reactionary. =++eeYot we cannot deny tho beauty 
and troths of the pure ideal as be so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us. «Wo think tho book he 
has written to be of surpassing valuc."—Modern Revise, 
Re. I. Lo Subscribers of the ‘« Indian Review,” As. 12: 


G. A, Natesan & Oo:, Sunkurams Chotiy Street, Madeoa, 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 
By the Aosgariks Dharmspala, Thia ie a clear and 
eoncise account of the Lifs and Teachings of Lord 
Buddha. Written by a well-known Buddhist authority 
and ins style specially intended for non-Buddhiate, the 
ook is bound to be widely circulated und appreciated. 
With an sppendix Price As. 12, To subscribers of 
the “Indian Review” As. & 











THE CONGRESS 


Movement. Leaders. Swubjects. 

The Indian National Congress.—An account of ite 
origin and growth. Fall text of all the Presidential 
Ad Reprint of all the Oongreea Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable 
Utterances on the Movement, Portraits of all the 
‘Congress Presidents, Cloth Bound, Over 1,100 pages. 
‘Crown 8vo. Re: 8. To Subsoribera of the “Indi 
Review,” Re, 2-8, 

Dadabhal Naorofi's Bpeeches.—An up-to-date, ex- 
‘haustive and Perec ape ery With a ite 
Re. 2, To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” 1-8 


Recent Indian Finance.—By Mr, Dinsha Béulfi 
fachn, A valuable collection of papers relating to 
‘Indian Finance, etc, Price As. 4. 


Indians of South Africa.—Helota within the Empire! 
How they are Treated, By H.8.L, Polak. Bei, To 
‘Bubsoribera of the “Indian Review,” As, 12, 


Gokhele's Speeches.—An exhaustive and compre 
hensive collection of bis speeches, with s biographi 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 es, Crown 8vo, 
Rea, 8, To Subscribers of the “Indian iow,” Ra. 2-8, 


De* Rash Behael Ghose’s Gpeeches.--As. 12, To 
‘Bubscribers of the * Indian Review,” As. 8. 


G. A, Notesan & Oo., Sunkurams Chetty Breet, Madraa, 


Romesh Chunder Prvtanad Saya :—“t have sed a 
great portion of the Congress literature as published in 
,® handy volume by the enterprising pubtiaber, Mr. 
Natesan ; and to those who desira honestly to know the 
aime and aspirations of the educated men of india, I cas 
honestly recommend a perasal of this valuable publica- 
tion. An honest critic will find in this volume—trom the 
first page to the last—a sincere desire to support and 
Gustain the Goverament by the co-operation of the people. 

Kateer-t-Hind, Bombay. All Indians fell 
exceedingly gretefal to Natesaa & Co.,for all these 
-valuable publications at cheap prices. 





Notable Books on ladia 


.My Iadign Reminiscences —By Dr.. Paul Deussen,. 
‘Profeasor of the University of Kiel, tranclated by A. King. 
Dr. Deussen’s account of hig tour thronghout Indias, 
his description of its principal olties, ite shrines, oto,,. 
afford much interesting reading. The Janguage in which 
he describes the customs, cersmonies, manners, traite 
gad traditions of the Indian people—ahows profound ad- 
imiration and love for tha land which, to use his own 
‘words, “ hud for years become a kiud of spiritual mother- 
coustry” to him. Price Re. 1-4. To Subsoribera of 
the ‘Indian Review,’’ Re. 1. 

. Glimpses of the Orient to-day.—By Baint Nihal Singh. 

In thinbook, Mr, Singh describes the transition that has - 
taken place in during the last few decades, traces 
the causes of the awakening and offers a prophecy as to 
ite ulcimste effect. Price, Re. 1, To Subsc-ibers of the 
“Indian Review,"’ As. 12. 

All about Delhi,—An Exhaustive hand book compiled 
from aushontio sources, With 86 Illustrations Re. 1-6. 
‘Lo Bubsoribers, Re, 1-4. 

stays in Wational Idealism— By Ananda K, 
Coomaraswamy, D. So. Popular Béition with 6 illustra- 
tioas Ra, 1. ‘To subsoribers of the Indian Review, As. 12, 

‘The Bwadeshi Movement.—A Bymposium by Repre-- 
sentative Indiana and Anglo-Indians, An excellent and 
authoritative collection of official and non-official views. 
Re, 1, To Bubscribers of the '* Indian Review,” As. 12. 











G, A. Natedan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


Moulmetn Advertiser. Every one of the volumes,. 
big and small, Messrs. Natesan have of recent years 
blished, contains views of India and Indian current 
Bistory and forms » most reliable reference of the pera 
social and mental movements now pulsating throughout 


Sonjvartman, Bombsy. Not a month elapses buf 
Y ing firm beige out elaborate volumes on 


every of subject that affects the interests of India 
aiid they are generally the work of men who know what. 
they are writing about. : 


F 


Indian Political Literature: 


Emays ia National Idealism.—By De. Anands 
“Coomaracwami with illustrations, Re. One. To Sub- 
fodiers ot can Jodien dag ra 1a. x ot 

foriey’s jau Specches,—With an Appreciation 
“Lord Morley, aud A Portrait, Crown 6vo., 940 le 
Re, Ove. Butsorcibers of the Indian Review, As, 

Gokhale’s Bpeeche:.—With » biographical sketch and 
-@ portrait, Over 1,000 pages, Crown 8vo, Ba, 8. To 
Bubsoribers of the ‘Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

The Indians of Bouth Africa.—By H. 8. U. Polak, 
Re. One. To Subsoribera of the “Indian Review,” As, 12. 

Dadabbal Naoroji's Speeches and Writings.—With a 
“portrait. Rs, Two. To Subsoribers of the “Indian 

jeview,” Re. 1-8. 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day.—By Saint Nihal 
“Bingh. Price Re, 2. To Subsoribers of the “Indian 
Review,” As, 12. 

The Indian National Congress—-An account of its 
origin and growth, Fnll text of all the Presidential 
Addresses, Reprint of all the Oongress Resolutions, 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addressea. Portraits of 
“the Oongress Presidents. Over 1,290 pages Crown 8v0, 
Rs. 8. To Sabscridera of The Indian Review,” Ra. 2-9, 

Indian Military Expenditure.—-By Mr, Dinshaw 
Edulji Wacha. As. ¢, 

Hecent Indian Finanoe.—By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
‘Wacha, Prios Aa. 4 

Indian Rallway Finance.—By Mr. D. B. Wacha. sit. ' 


G. A. Natesan & Co,, Bunkurama Chetty Btreet, Madras! 
The Indian People.—By collecting the speeches and 

“writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami Vivekananda, 

the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Lord 

‘Morley, he has done s distinct service to beth the 

‘younger and elder generations of Indians; for, these 

-are books which the younger people like to have com 

stantly by their side to study and the elders to refer to 

-ovcasionally, : 








INDUSTRIAL INDIA 


BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 


CONTENTS. 


1, Patriotiam in Trade. 2, Co-operation, 8. Indust:ial 
Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 5. Investigatiou. 
6. Indian Art. 7%. Indian Stores, 8, India's Customers, 
®, Turning the Corner. 10, Conclusion, 


SECOND EDITION 
Re. I, To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12, 


SELECT PRESS OPINIONS, 


"he Madras Mail.”—Throughout the book there is a 
‘cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraying 
to those who are exerting themselves to bring about. 
improvements. 

“The Madras Times.” —This little book ia well written, 
well edited and well published, and we can sai 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inw: 

Ay digest its contents, 

“The Dail )" Bangalore.—The book is an 
eminently 1 ble one, and if it does not prove useful. 
that will not be due to the fault of the writer, 

YW Dhe Indian Spsctator.”—Every” man in India 
“ought to read MMe Giyn Barlow's a 


G. A, Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Bombay Gatetie. Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading classes, which they would do- 
well to consider. 

The Indian Magasine and Review. This book con- 
teins an sppeal to Indians to promote industries in their 
wm country on principles of combination, and the 
ace Question is discussed, how far this is possible 
be present, united efforta being there uo little understood 


The Exgliehman, The dock should be in the hands 
of every pablic-spirited man in this country. 





Essays on Indian Reonomics 


Conrmnrs .~-Indian Political Koonomy; the Re- 
organisation of Real Credit in India; Notherlauds 
India and Culture System; Present State of Indian 
Manunfactura and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry—Pionser Attempts; Indus. 
trial Conferenos ; Twenty Years’ Review of Cansus 
Statistios; Local Government in England and Indias 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill; the Law of Land 
Bale in British India. 

Rs. 2. To Subscribers of tha “ Indian Review,” Re, I-8. 
SELECT OPINIONS. 


?*ndia.—Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics. 

The Political Science Quarterly.—The suthor 
not only has s complete command of English but 
mnoovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Esonomy to Indian conditions. 

@. A. Najesan & Oo,, Sankursma Chetty Street, Siadvas, 


The West Coaet Speciaior.—This is » very valuable 
gontribution to Indian Political Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important questions 
relating to the development of our country’s resources 
are engaging the attention of the people. The book should 
find s place in all Libraries and may with advantage be 
sed by all college students and others who wish to have 
information about the country’s industrial resources. 


THE SWADESHI SOSER ENT 
& SYMPOSIUM BY 

Representative Indians and Aagiolitians 
Contents .—Dadabhai Naotoji; H. H. The Gack- 
war of Baroda ; The Hon, Mr, G. K. Gokhale; The Hon, 
Dn Rash Behari Ghose ; The Hon, Sie Vitaldas Damodar 
Thackersey ; The Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; 3 Mrs, 
Annie Beeant Rajah hing? Mariage Mukerjeo; Bister 
Nivedita; Lela Lajpat Ral; Bahadur K, Krishow- 
ewamy Row; ‘The Boa. Mr. Hatikishout Tal; Baba 
Surendranath Baneotjea; Rai Babadur Lala Nath; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Romesh Chundes 
Dutt, o.1.5., 1.6.8.5; Mr. A. Obacdhuri; Hon, Mr. 
Parekh ; Mr. D, E. Wacha ; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviys : Mr. Aswini ‘Kumar Datta; The Hon, Mr. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer; Hon. Mr. Ambica Oharan Musum. 
dar; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 8. Desai; Mr. G. 8, 
Arundale; ‘aries Elliot, ie David $ 





















Rajesh Prithwipal Bingh, Rei Bahadar P. An 
Charla, 0.1.2.3 Sir B.C. Fuck, x.c.s.1.; Dr, Anands K. 
Coomaraswamy; Mr. Mu‘ bur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 


., Bar.-at-Law; Babu Tara Prasanna Mukerji; Dewan 
ue Govindaraghava Iyer; Mr, Abdul Halim Gbus- 
navi; Rao Bebadue R. N, Mudbolkar; His Honor Bie 
Herbert T. White; Mr. Charles W. McKinn; Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak ; ‘Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt; Mr. Mushir Hossin Kidwai, Bar. ~at- Lew, 
#The book also contains the views of H. B. Lord Mint 
HY. B. Bie Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser 


Lord Ampthill. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the " Bevlew” Aay 1 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madram 

The Jame Jamshad. We consider this book worthy 
of special study. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. C, I. E.—BStudenta of 
economias and of social acisnce throughout the world’ 
owe » deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Nateasn for the, 
admirable series of little volumes containing all these” 
valuable speeches and essays, ‘ 

The Mussalman, Calculated to amply repay perasal, 


Essays on percent Education 


All these Essays deal with tions which continue 
to possess @ liv’ ving interest. superstitions which 
they attempt ligpel still loom largely in popolar 


imagination, sae the reforme they advooate still remain 
to be carried out, * 

Con: ‘The Taj and Ite Designers, The Revival 
of Indian Haadiorsl, Art and Education \n India, Art 
and Dniversity Reform ia India, Indian Administration 
and ‘Bwadeshi’ and the Uses of Art. 

BELECT OPINIONS. 

The Englishman, Caicutta.—Mr. Havell’s research- 
‘e¢and couclusions are always eminently readable. *** 
His pon moves with his mind and his mind in devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
Cooupied § in the life of the ), to ita reclamation from 
oe a degradation into which restern ideals, falsely applied, 

‘ave plun it, end to ies o ite spplication ag an inspiring 

all Indian develo; it. °° Ibis 

Pate of oxpreasions 0! hy a practical utility, and entirely 
‘trea from the jargon of the ring art enthusiast. 

The Modern Review.—We may st once express our 
aemphgtic iction thet it is a remarkabie book, destin- 
ed to leave its impreas on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforte into new channels, to her great 
Ho, ‘ory andhonour. Crown &vo., 200-pp. 

'e. = 4.°To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. t. 


G, A, Natesan & Oo., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras,’ 


The Harvest Field, Anything that will make India 
more beautiful appeals powerfully to U8.......sssccrsesere 
‘The Essays are interesting. 

The Christian Patriot.—All are thoughtful and, 
inspiring articles and stimulate the reader to think of 
oow paths for the rising generation and avoid beater 
and overcrowded tracks in which magy young men are 
till content to walk. 














. FHE IMPROVEMENT OF- | ~ 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 
By Mrs. Saint Nihal Singh 


‘AUTHOR OF 
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trubjects of the deopast interest aad valve to India aboald 
{Ma recognised place in the brary of overy stadent of 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


BY MB. SEEDICK R. SAYANI 
‘WITH AW INTRODUCTION BY 

SIR VITALDHAS DAMODAR THACKERSEY 

Contomts :—Agrioulture; Rice; Wheat; Cotton; 
Bugar-Cane; Jute: Oilsseds; ‘Acacia; Wattle Barks ; 
Sunn Hemp; Camphor; Temon-Grass Oil; ; Ramie; 
Rabber; Minor facta: Potatoes; Fruit Trade; Lac 
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Indostries; Sericulture;  Apioultare ; Floriculture ; 
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Sir Vitaldhas Thackersey writes :— 
oun 8 fed Sayanl, I think, has given valuable informa- 
regarding the present state and futaro possibilities. 
wa the principal Cultivated crops of Indi f India. 
Be.1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 
Mr-'W. H. Saane, Dimvoroa or Posrio Ixsraverior, 
Bompay. ‘ Agriouttural Industries in India” by Beodick 








R. Sayani, price Rupee One, and pom c A. 
Natesan & 0.. do. Eap Lense , Madras, 7 end led as. 
a book suitable Pearee Libearies of Sones oe 


in this Presidency. 

4, B, Tam Govzevon oF Bowsar hopes that it may 
its pndaacgaatareranaee as 
reach ite full eoonomio devalopment a4 a producing 
oountry, 

G, A, Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Obetty Street, Madras. 
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The Empire:—That ferociously enterprising firm of 
publiahers, Messrs, G. A. Natosan & Co., Madras. 
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Agvioeltural Indastries in India.—! 7 Reodiok 
‘Bayani, With an introduotlan by Bir Vital Poo eter 
Thackersey. Re. 1. To Subscribers of the Indian Revie: 
112, ° 


on Indian rt, Ind and Hdveation. A 
een Re. i-4, To dubs of the * Todt 
Review," Re. 1. 


The Swadesh! Movemeat.—A Sym by Baprer 
“aentative Indians and Angle Tadians.. rie 1. 20 
~weribers of the ‘Indian Review,” Ag. 12, 


on Indian Eeonomies.—By the inte Mahadev 

Govinda Ranade Ra, 2. "To Bubecrivers of the “ Indian 
Review,” Re. 1-8. 

Industrial India.—By Glyn Barlow, ™, 4, Becond. 
pains Re. 1, To Bubsoribers of the Indian Review,” 

8. 12, 

Lift-Irvigation.—By A. Phere eed Second Edition 
-Ravised and enlarged. Price Re. 2, 

Indian Industrial and Eoonomia Problems,—By Prot. 
‘V.G, Kale, Fergusson College, fo, Eons, Price Re, Oue 
sto Bubsoribers of The “ Indian Review" As 12. 


The Improvement of Iedian ioulture,—fome 
Lessons from America. By Oathelyne Singh, Price Re, » 
‘To Bubsoribers of the '‘ Indian Roview," As. 12, 

‘G, A, Natesan & Co., Bunkurams Chetty Bérest, Madeas. 


The Christian Patriot :—Partot the present interest * 


“AMUSING , READING: Agnes Four Each. 
New Tartes.—Nivetoon amusing and in- 
ot; C, Haysvedans Rav, allow of 
Institate, mn. Price As. 4. 
and Appaji.—By T. M. Bundaram, 
ing and sere woes, The stories are 
rae elec by a great deal of wit ae hamour. Price 
a, 4 
Tales of Komat! Wit aad Wiadom. —Twenty-five- 
amusing and instructive stories, By C. Hayavadana Rau, 
Ba, BL Price As. 4. 





of Teaonali Reman.—The femous Court 
Jester ef Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories, 
By Pandit 8, M. Natesa Gastri. Third Edition. As. ¢. 

Fothlore of the Tefagus.—A collection of lorty-two- 
Aighly amusing and instructive tales, By G-R.Subramiah 
Panttlu. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Marladaz Raman. Terenty-one Amusin, 
Btories. BY P. Ramachandra Row Averaged, a 
eet Givilian. Beoond Edition. Price As. 4. 

‘he Son-ia-Law Abroad, 20d other Indian folk-tales- 
= en, ees Cleverness, Cunning, Wit aad Humour, 
handra Rao, B.. oe 2 L,, Retired Statutory 

Bhaltan Box Second Edition.. As. 4. 





PapiitdiigantiTatirasbusnnn, ‘Beovad Witton, Az d. 
G, A. Natesan & Co., Saokurame Chetty Street, Madras: 
The Madras Maii:—A delightful collection of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The stories are quaint aad clever, 
. The Madras Standard :—Popular Tales abounding 
in fan and humour........,.Ought to beof great interest 
andamusement especially to the foreign reader and the 
folk-lorist, ‘The book is well euited to while away agree— 
ably enough an idle half-hour during s railway journey. 
Punjab Eduoasional Journal,. These tales sre 
simple but very ‘amuring, 
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A Series of Unttorm Booklets each with a Portrait 
Footscap 8vo. Price As. Fout cack 


‘The aim of thin Geries is to, $ within « skort 
-compans sketches of the lives and oe of all eminent | 
Indians, combos lume besides - ving @ ers a ee 

taphical sketeh contains = extracts fi 
oenches and writings of the per ages Geseribed,” "The 
Beries haa been pronounced the Preas to ba “the 
mort welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.’* 


Dedabhal Naoroj! K. T. Telang 

tir P.M. Mehta Surendransth Bamerjea, 
Dinsha Eduljff Wacha Romesh Chuader Dutt 
‘Mahadex Govind Ranade Anands Mohan Bees 


‘Sri Remakeishos W. GC. Bonnerjea 
Paramahamsa Budruddin Tyabjl 
‘Swami ¥ivexanands Bir Byed Khmed 


Hon. Me. G. K. Gokhale Lal Mohan Gheee 





‘Dr. Ri ari Ghose MM. K, Gandhi 

Lale Lajpat Ral Madan Mohan Malarlys 
Ravi Varma Baba Kristo Das Pal 
‘Toru Dutt B. N. Mudbolkar 


Price As. 4 Each, 1 Dox. at a time As. 3 each. 
G. A, Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

The Sanj Vartman, Mesers, Natesan & Co, are 
doing » distinct an@ national service by isauing brief 
aketches of the lives of men who have played an import- 
ant part in the modern epoohs of Indian history, 

The Indu Prakash, {t goos without ssyingthat the 
Hives are wall written and the usefulness of the brochures 
‘ia ephSnced by copious extracts from the speeches and 
writings of the subjects of the portraits. 
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The “Friends of India” Series 

This is = new Series of short sketohes of 
eminent men who have laboured for of India, 
which the Publishers yeature to think bea 
a to the political and historical literature of 
country. These biographies are so written as to form @ 

sere ecto the pol of permanent interest to foo sbadent 

as to the cian, Copious extracts from 

‘epenobes and welongs of the “Friends of India’ on 
Indian Affaire are givea in the sketches. Each volame 
‘hes a frontispiece and is prised at As, 4 a copy. 
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Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 
Lord Ri; Joha Bright 

Sie Will ans Wedderburn Henry Fawoett 
‘Mrs. Aunie Besant Mr. A. O. ame 
Lord Minto Bie Henry Cotten 
Edmund Burko Lord Macaulsy 


The Leater:—Wil be a weloome addition to the 
Political and historical literature of the country. 
ae Modern Review :—On the cover of each vorume is 
Printed a poxteait of the subject of the sketch. and the 
Learner Rola ina lively and een pene, with 
short extracts from notable The 
series should be welcome to the baie 
Tha Central Hindu College Magasine :—Usetul little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
pe up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes & 
library possible for all. 
As. 4each. 6 (Six) at a time As. 3 each. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrag 
SISTER NIVEDITA, A Sketch of Her Life and 
Hex Services to India. Price Annas Four. 
ilps Lp Picoplrecbarensd are written ina 
pleasant at and contain extracts from the important 
wpeeches of these men. 
The Empire, Adwirable little biographies, 


The Central Hindu College Magasine:—Usefal 
tittle biographios Ag wellinows ten and women, Those 
us up to an Price, four annas each, 

sg emall library possible for all. Price As. ¢each. 
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* SHE INDIAN REVIEW” 

- Rev. J.T. Saaderland, Tonosto, Canada T 
toad ‘Raview’ with interest _and profit, °° ¢ 
I wish the ‘Indian * could be placed in 
many public ibrariesin Canada, the United States 
and inginnd. I¢ would do» silont but telling work.” 

The Late Mr. William Digby, C.1.B. “\** * 
In ita way—an admirable way—I think the ‘Review,’ 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in- 
fereeting monthly Pobtioation, and I congratulate 
Madras not onty on leading the way witha monthly 
‘Review,' bot on the excellence of ite Tend." 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M. P.—“Let me congra- 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting 
monthly, I appreciate highly your many services to 
the cause of progress in India.” 

The Tribune.—A storehoune of pleasant and in. 
atructive reading. 

The Educational Reviow.—There 1s no periodical 
in India whiok approachesit forthe monsy. It caters for 
all roaders, and should prove  weloome addition to the 
Teading tables of first-grade \. 

Sir William Wedderbura.—' An excellant Madesa 

foganine,” : 

13 The annual subsoription to the Indian Review is 
Ra, 5{Five) only per annum inoluding postage. Subsorip- 
tion oan commenoe from any month, If you have not 
already seen the Reviews send postage stamps for As. Two 
for a free specimen copy to G. A. Nagesan &Co., Madras, 
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@, A. Natesan & Oo., Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras. 


The Indian Patriot: The standard of excellence 
both in the matter of style sod substance which the 
Review’ has been enjoying for long is still kept up 
which undoubtedly speaks much of the enargy and shi- 
lity of the Editor. 

Mr, James Ramecy Macdonald, M. P, 1 read it 
(ihe “ indian Review ") every month, sometimes right 
from beginning to end and I find it most profitable. =~ 





